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THE ADMINISTRATION OF 

ELMER HEWITT CAPEN 

AS PRESIDENT OF 
TUFTS COLLEGE, 1875-1906 



Elmer Hewitt Capen came to the Presi- 
dency of Tufts College under circumstances of 
peculiar interest. Not only was it the entrance 
upon the great work of his life, but the character 
of his administration through the long period of 
thirty years was such that aU he had previously 
done might well seem the special preparation for 
the responsible position to which he was now 
appointed. By birth and training, by all that had 
entered into his tMrty-seven years of experience, 
he was exceptionally qualified for the arduous 
and ever-increasing tasks that devolved upon him. 
Moreover, the work was ready to the hand of him 
who should come adequately prepared. The good 
beginnings of twenty years awaited their proper 
development. It had been the purpose of the 
founders of the college to add to the classical 
course, leading in all colleges to the degree of 
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Bachelor of Arts, a course in which scientific 
studies should receive larger attention, and to pro- 
vide professional training at least in theology. The 
vigorous administration of Dr. Miner for twelve 
years, although he gave only a fraction of his time 
to college duties, had created such financial strength 
and imparted such confidence, that, with his own 
decided leaning toward the scientific and the so- 
called practical, these purposes of the founders, 
thus far in abeyance for lack of means, had been 
entered upon to a greater or less extent and f lU'ther 
enlargement had been projected. 

When, now, the demand for a President who 
should devote all his time and strength to the col- 
lege had become imperative, " the right man in the 
right place" was the object of supreme importance, 
and after much preliminary skirmishing a thorough 
canvass was entered upon for the best available 
man. The final report of the committee conduct- 
ing this canvass, presented by its chainnan, Hon. 
Richard Frothingham, and recommending the nomi- 
nation of Rev. Elmer H. Capen, sets forth so clearly 
the qualifications discerned in the candidate and is 
so significant in connection with the unfoldings of 
his long period of service, that some portions of it 
may be here reproduced. It may be said by way 
of preface that four years earlier Mr. Capen had 
been the first graduate of the coUege to be made a 
Trustee, and in the following year two others had 
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been added. The opinion was by this time some- 
what general that a graduate might wisely be 
chosen to the Presidency. On this point Mr. 
Frothingham conferred with President Eliot, who 
had been five years at the head of Harvard College, 
and wa« by him strongly advised in favor of selecting 
an alumnus, and more specifically of selecting Mr. 
Capen, of whom President Eliot had ample knowl- 
edge. The committee was in agreement, and Mr. 
Frothingham's report offers reasons in support of 
its opinion. " An alumnus would be linked to the 
interests of the college by the tender ties of his 
Alma Mater. He would have a pride in her good 
name, be jealous of her honor, and his motto for 
her would ever be Progress. He would identify 
himself with the college. He would feel the in- 
spiration of its history, grow with its growth, and 
constantly endeavor to promote its prosperity." 

Proceeding to ask whether any graduate of 
Tufts meets the high requirements, the report 
names Mr. Capen as coming nearest, and in the 
description of the man implies some of the qualifi- 
cations deemed essential. <^ He is a close student, 
striving for more extensive acquirements and 
higher eminence, and is thus fitted to imbue young 
men with a spirit of study. He is also practical, 
and has evinced executive ability in the fields in 
which he has labored. His occasional efforts as a 
preacher place his name high on the rolls of the 
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denomination. . . . He knows from experience 
college life and college work — what instruction, 
guidance, and discipline are needed by students. 
... He has moved among us for years as a 
Trustee. Something of his inner life has been 
evinced in meeting the questions that have come 
up for discussion, in his manliness, decision, ur- 
banity, and devotion to the college. He has faith 
in it. Could he, in the prime of life, devote him- 
self to its service, and keep it uppermost in his 
thoughts, the Committee feel that its interests 
would be safe under his administration." 

The denominational paper, the " Universalist," 
in which this report is printed, adds some words 
of further description that are of interest in 
the same connection. " He knows by experience 
the feelings and the needs of those who go to 
Tufts for an education. As President he will 
have a sympathetic appreciation of the status of 
his scholars that must greatly conduce to an 
influence over them for good. Further, he is 
proud of his Alma Mater, and from the day of his 
graduation to the present hour chief among his 
aspirations and his hopes has been a desire to see 
Tufts taking its place among the first universities 
of the land. . . . He is a speaker, and in any 
assembly of educationists he will honor the school 
he represents." 

The value of these quotations consists chiefly 
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in showing how closely the estimate of those who 
knew him at that time corresponds in the most 
important characteiistics with that which has 
found expression through innumerable testimo- 
nials since the completion of his thirty years of 
unremitting service. 

Nominated on March thirteenth, without dis- 
senting voice, elected on the twenty-fourth with 
the same unanimity, and inaugurated on the second 
of June following, he was at that time the young- 
est of college Presidents; when he died, the 
papers named but three whose term of office had 
begun earlier. Only this long period of service 
made possible the realization of his hopes and 
plans to an extent that, far as it was from satis- 
fying his ideals for the college, attracted wide 
attention and a large measure of approval for the 
changes brought about under his administration, 
and rendered his Presidency one of the most note- 
worthy in the history of New England colleges. 

Reference has been made to the exceptional 
preparation which he brought to his new field of 
labor. Some account of that preparation may 
have value both as biography and especially as 
affording instructive comment on certain distinc- 
tive features of his administration. 

His school and college and professional studies 
were continuous to the age of twenty-seven. After 
the common schools of his native town, came the 
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reputable academy conveniently near, and finally 
the denominational academy, or "Liberal Insti- 
tute," at South Woodstock, Vermont, which, 
under the principalship of Rev. John Stebbins 
Lee, then enjoyed a wide reputation, was drawing 
many pupils from Massachusetts, and sent nearly 
twenty young men for enrollment in the first 
catalogue of Tufts College. After one year in 
this school, Mr. Capen entered college at the age 
of eighteen. He at once took rank with the best 
scholars, was distinguished as a writer and speaker, 
showed the qualities of leadership, and stood for 
the best things in the college life. The five mem- 
bers of the Faculty were men of high attainment, 
and most of them teachers of rare ability. Of 
President Ballou, Mr. Capen in accepting the 
Presidency said: "He was a man in whom the 
ripest learning and the sweetest piety met. From 
his lips I learned some of the noblest and most 
inspiring lessons of my life. To-day his memory 
is an impulse — though dead he speaks to me, 
and to all his pupils, with the full force of a great 
and immortal example." In those early years the 
classes were small, all who were in the regular 
course pursued the same studies, and relations 
between teacher and pupil were intimate. The 
seven classes with which Mr. Capen had acquain- 
tance for from one to four years, numbered about 
one hundred men, of whom nearly three fourths 
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completed the course and received the Bachelor's 
degree. A few were inadequately prepared for 
college work, some others lacked the "staying" 
quality, a considerable number gave up their 
college pursuits at the country's call for volun- 
teers. The great lessons of patriotism and sacri- 
fice were of solemn import to these young men, 
and gave a deeper significance to the associations 
of their college life. Many students of exceptional 
ability and promise were included among the 
hundred whom in seven years the opening of the 
new college brought together from a wide territory. 
Perhaps it did not prove to all the great opportu- 
nity for which they had waited, no doubt many 
disappointments were encountered, but the distinc- 
tion that they attained in various pursuits is the 
sufficient testimony of their native power and 
thorough training. Now and then a governor, a 
congressman, a general, a judge, has not seemed 
out of place in the distinguished company among 
whom Mr. Capen spent four profitable years. One 
other means of development that he enjoyed was 
perhaps unexampled : in his senior year he repre- 
sented his native town of Stoughton in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. The youngest member of the 
House, he nevertheless secured attention as a 
speaker, had his share of influence in legislation, 
and formed pleasant acquaintances for life with 
some of his prominent associates. This faithful 
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discharge of public duty did not interrupt his 
studies, but added to the completeness and prac- 
tical character of his college training. 

A large majority of his fellow students were 
looking towards the several professions, more of 
them to the law than to any other, perhaps twice 
as many as to theology, or medicine, or teaching. 
It was the law to which Mr. Capen was drawn, 
apparently as the most profound and ennobling of 
studies. To the office reading then universal, he 
added attendance on lectures in the Harvard Law 
School, and in due time was admitted to the bar. 
But the deeper tendencies of his nature were 
asserting themselves, and he soon turned to the 
study of theology and earnest preparation for the 
duties of the Christian ministry. It was before 
the day of Universalist theological schools, and 
men were trained through constant association 
with an older clei^man of learning and experi- 
ence. Mr. Capen was again fortunate in his 
instructors and made the best use of all opportuni- 
ties for improvement. So his professional studies 
of five years came to their completion, when, on 
the eleventh of October, 1865, he was ordained as 
pastor of the oldest Universalist church in America, 
at Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

Now followed ten years of varied and successful 
activity in what he termed, as he left it for the 
untried duties of the college Presidency, his 
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« chosen and delightful field of labor." He was 
both preacher and pastor, both student and admin- 
istrator, a spiritual leader and a man of affairs. 
His congregations were large, his parishes pros- 
perous in all their departments. Personal rela- 
tions were of the pleasantest, and friendships 
formed were life long. He left Gloucester only 
for the hope that his wife, whom he had married 
at the beginning of his pastorate, might regain her 
failing strength in the climate of Minnesota ; but 
his successful labor in St. Paul was soon exchanged 
for a pastorate in Providence, Rhode Island, when 
the vain pursuit of health was given up, and the 
final release from earthly weariness was sought for 
his dear companion amid familiar scenes. In the 
laxgQ and active parish at Providence, he had use 
for all his powers. Within two years he had 
secured the erection of a noble church edifice, of 
which his successor, after a ministration of thirty 
years, says, " No monument perpetuating the mem- 
ory of Dr. Capen will be more impressive than 
that church and its service, which he was instru- 
mental in establishing." During this pastorate of 
nearly five years over one of the largest and strong- 
est churches in New England, Mr. Capen became 
prominent and influential in the general work of 
the denomination. Especially its educational in- 
terests engaged his attention and enlisted his 
heartiest efforts. Dean Academy had no more 
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earnest and constant friend, and owes to him more 
than to any other the school building, hardly sur- 
passed at that time, which took the place of the 
earlier one that had been destroyed by fire. It 
was at this time also that he became more active 
in behalf of the college as a member of the Board of 
Trustees. Some years before he had been the first 
orator of the Alumni Association, and he gave the 
address bejfore the first graduating class of the 
Divinity School. He was untiring in his labors to 
promote the welfare of the church and its useful- 
ness to the world. As President of the college, 
he never forgot that it had sprung from an en- 
larged perception of the relations of the church 
to human need. In accepting the symbols of au- 
thority, he prayed that he might " administer this 
trust to the end that the college may become a 
powerful instrument not only of a noble and just 
education, but of the more effectual coming of the 
kingdom of God among men." 

With this devout expression of purpose and 
desire. President Capen entered upon the great 
responsibilities of his high office. A volume 
would be required for the full story of his admin- 
istration. No more can be attempted here than to 
show the lines on which the development of the 
mstitution and of the man proceeded, with many 
vicissitudes, indeed, but ever with the same object 
in view and the same exalted aim. For the motive 
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and methods of President Capen's administration 
may be read in what has already been set down 
concerning the man and his preparatory labors. 
If Mr. Frothingham's characterization had been 
written not when the armor of life's battle was to 
be put on, but when it was put off, nothing would 
need to be changed, it would only call for such 
completion of details as time must make possible. 
The development of the college through the years 
of a generation has been like the growth of a tree 
through the succession of uneven seasons, in a 
somewhat sterile soil, periods of plenty alternating 
with periods of famine. The college has all the 
time been growing, however unequally, against 
whatever odds above ground or below, increasing 
in trunk and branch, in stature and breadth, till its 
goodly proportions almost obscure the institution 
as the preceding generation knew it. To those 
who delight in statistics and comparisons the 
figures of then and now seem wonderful, imper- 
fectly as they tell the real story of progress. They 
serve at least to show that while all similar institu- 
tions have made advances, Tufte has gained upon 
the others in this part of the country. The in- 
ternal changes for the better, although less easily 
formulated, have been of greater significance in 
the world of education. They have eliminated 
inferior courses of study as well as degrees " in 
course," greatly enhanced the value of degrees in 
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science, recognized the modem languages as co- 
ordinate with the ancient in the college curricu- 
lum, made room for the subjects that bring the 
student in touch with the vital interests of his 
time, opened the doors of the college to a multi- 
tude against whom they were closed only a few 
decades ago. These are but examples of the 
changes that have been actively promoted by 
Tufts under the leadership of President Capen. 

In that report so often referred to, it was said 
of the loyal alumnus at the head of the institution 
which he loved and devotedly served, that "he 
would identify himself with the college," that " he 
would grow with its growth." Whoever should 
place President Capen's thirty years of strenuous 
activity beside the progress of the college during 
that time, could not fail to mark the close corre- 
spondence, as if they had been parts of one organ- 
ism. With this difference, however, that the delays 
and difficulties and even the occasional retrograde 
movements of the college, although they might pro- 
duce a temporary depression, were apparently the 
means through which patience wrought in him her 
perfect work, and failure developed new resources, 
and disappointment inspired a loftier courage and 
a more abounding hopefulness. What, then, of his 
growth with that substantial growth of the college 
of which a few particulars have been mentioned ? 
How was it the fulfillment of the promise on which 
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he was summoned to the life of responsibility and 
relentless toil ? Wherein were his last days better 
than his first, the crowning heights of a continuous 
ascent ? 

If it were only those outward signs that had al- 
ways given him distinction, his commanding figure, 
his vigorous speech, his attractive manner, his un- 
failing cheerfulness, the years had in no degree 
impaired, but had added to, their impressiveness 
and charm. If ever there had been asperities of 
temper, hasty utterance, inconsiderate action, time 
and experience had subdued the turbulent spirit, 
taught reserve, and given the strength of repose. 
His sphere of influence was ever widening, as he 
responded to unceasing calls for speech and counsel 
and support in behalf of whatever cause he deemed 
worthy. It was the simple uncalculating service 
of one who would be in all relations just what in 
his conception they required of eveiy man accord- 
ing to the measure of his power and opportunity 
to serve. He more and more enjoyed this service, 
as he grew hospitable to new truth, as his sympa- 
thies broadened, and as the evidences of grateful 
appreciation multiplied. 

It may not be out of place to say that there had 
been a season in which his readiness to spend his 
strength in matters thought to be more commonly 
of interest te the politician, was made a ground of 
adverse criticism. In this, as in some other things, 
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he was not infrequently misunderstood, and false 
motives were ascribed. Often, no doubt, he might 
have set matters right but for a natural timidity, 
or fear of " making bad matters worse," or implicit 
reliance on good intentions and the vindication of 
time. If it was this last, he had his reward, for 
his later years were freed from all such imputation, 
and in nothing has the universal tribute of honor 
to his memory been more pronounced than with 
respect to his discharge of public duties. " Always 
he was the good citizen," said a leading newspaper, 
" keenly interested in the affairs of city, state, and 
nation, doing whatever service of counsel and 
leadership the occasion appeared to demand." 

In educational matters it is readily allowed that 
for any one in his position the field is the world. 
From the first, President Capen labored with as 
much zeal for the secondary schools as for the col- 
lege, and in nothing did more to promote the intei^ 
ests of education than in what he accomplished 
towards bringing the lower institutions into inti- 
mate relations with the highest. During the last 
haK of his college Presidency, he was a leading 
member of the State Board of Education, and here 
his remarkable efficiency was of the largest public 
benefit. So the range of his influence took in all 
grades of instruction, from the primary to the pro- 
fessional. " The history of education in New Eng- 
land can never ignore his intelligent, broad-minded 
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service." " He has been actively interested in 
every educational development made in New Eng- 
land during the last quarter of a century." Such 
recognition of his eminent service might be indefi- 
nitely extended. Surely in this field every year 
gave a richer harvest. 

One other class of duties, perhaps commonly 
thought of as lying apart from those strictly of 
the college, but not so regarded by President 
Capen, related to the church and its various 
organizations, in all of which the activity that had 
characterized his years in the ministry continued 
with an interest even more profound, because he 
now represented the institution that his branch of 
the church had called into being. With the pass- 
ing of the years he grew less sectarian, disposed 
to emphasize agreements rather than differences, 
not less a theologian, not less loyal to his denomi- 
nation, but more eloquent as a preacher of 
righteousness. It may be that he was not more 
influential in the councils of his church, but he 
more effectually commended its interpretation of 
the gospel to the members of all communions, of 
Protestant and Catholic alike. Professor Poland, 
of Brown University, says of him : " In his re- 
ligion he belonged to the whole household of faith. 
I seldom heard him speak of what we usually call 
religious things, but the tenor of his life and con- 
versation was that of a religious man. He spoke 
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readily of religious matters when the talk led that 
way, and he spoke simply, reverently, and thought- 
fully, without affectation, cant, or conceit." 

The more intimate consideration of President 
Capen's life and work in the college has been to 
some extent anticipated. The more specific and 
complete this presentation were made, the more 
strikingly it would show in the unfolding of their 
results the qualities that determined his call to the 
high station. His charge and his pledge was not 
simply to carry out purposes already defined, nor 
was it to superintend the work of development 
according to methods already established and 
under conditions clearly foreseen. There were, 
indeed, signs of disturbance even in the conserva- 
tive college world, but how revolutionary it might 
prove, or how severely it might test the new 
President's powers of leadership, none could have 
foretold. He had said he was "no iconoclast." 
There was work enough in hand, work of teach- 
ing and of administration, and he made no delay 
with regard thereto. To retain and so far as 
possible improve the old, to bring in the new so 
far as it should be approved and means could be 
provided, was from the beginning his only policy, 
and such it continued to the end. In administra- 
tion to encourage freedom, to be liberal in all 
things, yet maintaining wholesome restraint, was 
the aim as regarded interior regulations, whether 
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of studies or of discipline. With regard to the 
dependence of the college on the favor of the 
public, of its recognized constituency, especially 
of its alumni, his " policy " was to prepare the 
way by being worthy, to make friends by being 
friendly. He knew no other way, even if one 
life time was not sufl&cient for a perfect result. 
He at least had the satisfaction of increasing 
success. 

It was fortunate that he could not know at the 
outset how uncertain as to both time and manner 
of fulfillment is the promise to him who asks, that 
he shall receive. Many things for which in par- 
ticular he asked, he did receive, as the great 
enlaigement of the college conclusively shows; 
but always the need seemed greater and delay 
more deplorable. 

Was it for his own growth in the power of 
the spirit, in courage, energy, enthusiasm, that 
he was bidden to " fight the good fight of faith " 
unceasingly, in behalf of means with which to 
sustain the undertakings of the college, if Tufts 
would share in the general advance, or even 
hold its own? When the symbols of his au- 
thority were delivered, he was told of "ample 
equipment," of a " financial support of which there 
have been few, if any, examples among American 
colleges." Two years later, after rehearsing the 
exhaustion of possibilities in the way of such 
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retrenchment as might prevent the waste of in- 
vested funds, he ventures to say that ** the college 
must have, at no distant day, an ampler endow- 
ment, or forever forfeit the success already within 
its grasp " ; and he sorrowfully adds : " It is per- 
haps unfortunate that the impression has been 
suffered to go abroad that the college is rich." 
"Unfortunate," indeed! And the business de- 
pression continued. Another two years and he 
reports a large part of his time "occupied in 
setting forth the financial needs of the college in 
different parts of the country." So it continued, 
with alternation of failures and successes, of dis- 
appointment and hope, to the very last. It must 
be that herein was something of the discipline 
through which his fulness of stature was to be 
attained. He had "identified himself with the 
college." He could abandon nothing that he had 
pledged himself to support. What was there but 
to surmount all obstacles, to illustrate the invinci- 
bleness of faith, to declare in prophetic vision the 
greater glory of that which is yet to come ? 

Did space permit, there might be interest in 
some account of his membership in almost innu- 
merable clubs and organizations, social, political, 
educational, philanthropic, religious, in all of which 
he bore his part, often a leading part, with great 
satisfaction both to himself and to his associates. 
He was genial, companionable, readily adapting 
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himself to varying conditions and prompt to meet 
their requirements. Wherever he went he sus- 
tained with ease and unobtrusively the character 
of his official position. Of his home life also it 
would be pleasant to speak, if it were not a theme 
too personal for treatment here. It may be per- 
missible to say that from the time of his marriage, 
soon after coming to the Presidency, he was pecu- 
liarly happy in all that makes one's home the dear- 
est of earthly possessions. Here was shelter from 
the storms that must sometimes beat without. 
Here was renewal of strength and spirit after 
wearisome toil. Here was appreciation, tender- 
ness, the purest and most enduring human love. 
Here as children grew to worthy manhood and 
womanhood, the compensations of parental care 
and sacrifice were realized in increasing measure, 
and the secret of perennial youth was disclosed. 
Here might one almost dare to repeat the poet's 
word, " Grow old along with me." 

The account of President Capen's manifold 
labors is by no means complete until his duties as 
college preacher are included. Among these, chief 
place must be given to the daily chapel service, 
from which he was seldom absent, in which it may 
be said without irreverence that he was always at 
his best. There was no other service into which 
he put his heart to the same extent. It was his 
one opportunity to meet all the students of the 
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college in a way to testify his supreme regard for 
spiritual things. The simplicity and beauty and 
power of the religious life were herein a perpetual 
revelation of the divine presence. 

Of the President's preaching no analysis will be 
attempted here. In the report preceding his nomi- 
nation, his occasional sermons are referred to as 
indicating his ability in this respect. It would be 
the same if a judgment were expressed thirty years 
later. His sermon before the graduating class was 
the noteworthy effort of the year. Indeed, it was 
only this one discourse for which the time requisite 
to adequate preparation could be obtained. These 
sermons were always written in full and delivered 
without variation. In the later years the range of 
topics was wider; the discourses were less aca- 
demic, more free in style and treatment, more 
practical, in the better sense of the term, more 
manifestly the outspoken utterance of the speaker's 
real life. It is significant that a selection of rep- 
resentative sermons of this class was made up 
entirely from those preached in the last twelve 
years, and that the latest of all would probably be 
adjudged the best. 

Of the usual Sunday services, which as the 
years went on he conducted more and more con- 
stantly, it may obviously be said that they should 
be regarded as the incidental labor of a man over- 
tasked by imperative demands upon his time and 
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strength. Even in these sermons, however, there 
appeared the same remarkable mastery of depress- 
ing conditions that has elsewhere been noted. His 
large practice in public speaking produced its 
effect on his sermons, which in the later years were 
never written in full. With the increased con- 
fidence came higher enthusiasm, a more intense 
earnestness, something of the " Woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel." Those who had been 
regular attendants on this service for many years 
would bear testimony that the series of twelve 
sermons delivered during the winter of the present 
college year had more than the usual merit, in 
form and matter and delivery. They were imme- 
diately followed by the announcement of a new 
series of seven, to be given on the Sundays of 
March and April to Easter, a logical continuation 
of the preceding course. Only the first one of 
these was he permitted to deliver, and that under 
great physical disability. The subjects of these 
" University Sermons " are so significant that they 
may be here reproduced a« a final word of com- 
ment on the character of his later efforts as college 
preacher. "Christianity, in its relation to the 
discoveries of science, in relation to the material 
aspects of civilization, as a force in the intellectual 
movements of the world, as the generator of moral 
ideals, as the regulator of conduct, as the source of 
a new life, as the revelation of immortality." 
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Jdnb 18, 1893 
For we are saved by hope. — Bom. viii, 24. 

The college graduation is typical of much that 
is most significant in the life of humanity. It is 
both an end and a beginning — an end that has 
been laboriously and painfully sought and a begin- 
ning that has been ardently and sometimes impa- 
tiently longed for. It is the welcome conclusion 
of serious tasks, but it is the threshold likewise of 
graver effort. Whatever way we look at it, there- 
fore, it is a most instructive chapter of human 
experience. How, then, can we better improve 
the present occasion, assembled as we are under 
the shadow of this seat of learning and face to 
face with those who, having completed their curri- 
cula of study, are about to assume the responsibili- 
ties of mature life, than by taking up a topic 
which is given to us in the very circumstances that 

have called us 'together? As we look into the 

1 
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faces of those to whom this hour is the most 
important they have yet reached, two thoughts are 
present with us. We cannot shut our eyes on the 
one hand to what they have done. The successful 
completion of a long course of study is in itself a 
victory. The individual may well feel, and the 
world itself will readily concede, that he has won 
something that is worthy of high credit. Neither 
on the other hand can we shut out from our minds 
what lies before— the vast and inspiring prospect 
that greets the eye of the expectant youth and 
causes him to move forward with eager step. The 
theme, therefore, which forces itself upon our 
attention here and now is 
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One half of life consists of things done. I sup- 
pose it is impossible for one to contemplate him- 
self without taking account, more or less distinctly, 
of his experience. No man, indeed, can be con- 
sidered apart from his work. The efficiency of a 
workman is measured by the utility or skill which 
he has won by long practice. The man of affairs 
holds his position through the power that has 
demonstration in actual service. The scholar is 
what he is by virtue of the training he has received. 
In one respect, at least, our whole estimate of man 
is determined by what he has accomplished. In- 
deed, this is the rule we follow in forming our 
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judgments of humanity on the larger scale. When 
we try to measure a dead nation, for example, we 
look for the evidences of its power in the life it 
has lived. Take Egypt as an instance. Men have 
long cherished a vague notion of her greatness. 
But now that we are srettinff a nearer and more 
inWor ™., a»t in,Lg.l«» ™ ieg^^ to 
uncover the sepulchers of her kings, that her cities 
long buried are coming forth into the light of day, 
and that scholars are putting together again the 
fragpments of her temples and reading the inscrip- 
tions upon her monuments, we are getting a clearer 
notion of the elements of her greatness. The 
eflFort is to gather up the threads in the broken and 
frayed web of her life and restore it in such fashion 
that men may behold it as it was in all the great- 
ness and glory of its accomplishment. 

The same is true of the real epochs in the 
world's known history. As we look backward 
over the wide area of the past we are attracted at 
once by certain significant events which stand as 
landmarks in the highway of human progress. 
The rise of feudalism, the Crusades, the revival of 
learning, the Reformation, and the American Revo- 
lution stand forth as monuments to attest the 
powerful working and the onward movement of 
the human mind. Moreover, we are prone to 
linger over the deeds done ; or, if we look behind 
them for the forces that are out of sight, we meas- 
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ure them by the facts accomplished. It is only the 
more subtle intellect that can detect the deeper 
longing, that can measure the struggle of the soul 
for something that was never attained, that can 
recreate the sweet and alluring hope that was never 
fulfilled, that can paint again the heavenly vision 
that was never realized, or that can rekindle the 
aspiration that made the arm of the hero mighty 
for conquest, kept the heart of man from despair 
under disappointment and sorrow, lighted the eyes 
with a holy flame, and filled the breast with a 
mighty peace in the hour of death. 

So, if we turn from the consideration of men in 
the mass to those instances of individual achieve- 
ment that arrest our attention, we find our minds 
acting under the same law. The men who are now 
or who have been in any former time prominent 
factors in the world's movements are judged almost 
wholly by their performances. A general like Alex- 
ander or Hannibal, Caesar or Frederick, Washing- 
ton or Wellington, Napoleon or Grant, holds his 
place in history and in men's admiration by virtue 
of difficulties overcome and victories won. A man 
of ideas, whether the field of his thought has been 
in the domain of philosophic precision or in the 
realm of the imagination, a man of whom Homer 
or Plato, Goethe or Kant, Voltaire or Descartes, 
Shakespeare or Locke, may be the type, presents 
in the records of the intellectual work which he 
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has left behind him the data for a proper concep- 
tion of his personality. In like manner the scholar, 
the man of vast mental acquisitions, whether he 
has sought, like Bacon, to compass the whole field 
of human knowledge, or has confined himself to 
a specialty, like Darwin, must abide the results 
achieved, when we come to make up the account 
of his power and determine the place, which, for all 
time, he holds in the republic of letters. I repeat, 
then, that in one aspect performance, achievement, 
makes up the sum of life. 

But there is another aspect in which it is only- 
one half, and the lesser half at that. There is a 
sense in which we may declare that the noblest at- 
tribute of our humanity, the very highest and most 
distinguishing characteristic, is aspiration. What- 
ever powers of performance there may be in crea- 
tures under us — the horse has a strength that 
is incomparable with ours, the hare has a swifter 
pace, the eagle may soar to heights which man by 
climbing can never attain — yet none of these has 
the faintest indication of the lofty purpose that 
is the impulse of man's humblest efforts. In this 
view of the case, achievement is fragmentary. 
Even the grandest deeds of the noblest men are 
but imperfect and partial realizations of their 
better intention. Even the events that mark the 
successive culminations in the onward movements 
of the collective humanity, but dimly foreshadow 
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the goal towards which the race is constantly 
striving. The feudal system did not introduce in- 
to the social fabric the paternal principle, which 
was its underlying motive, but rather became 
through the selfishness and vanity of individuals, 
the most powerful hindrance of the result it sought 
to reach. The Crusades certainly did not attain 
their ideal. The new learning which marked the 
close of the mediaeval period was little better than 
a rehash of very stale meats, and it is only now, 
after the lapse of five or six centuries, that we are 
beginning to have some faint conception of what 
the real learning is, and the true method of its 
attainment. So long as there are heresy trials in 
the very bosom of the Protestant church we can- 
not say that the Reformation secured that liberty 
of individual judgment which was its determining 
cause and its great rallying cry. The cause in 
which the " embattled farmers " of New England 
so freely gave their lives, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, has not yet, even in America, 
reached the " full fruition " of universal civil and 
political rights. If we descend to particulars it is 
the same. The great captain, the conqueror, never 
makes the conquest he longs to make. The man 
of ideas never utters the thought that moves him 
most, nor ever quite grasps the truth, which, with 
all the faculties of his mind, he seeks to compre- 
hend ; and the scholar, no matter how narrow the 
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field of research to which he confines his attention, 
only feels at the close of a long life of laborious 
effort that he has but just crossed the boundary- 
line of the vast and unexplored territory of human 
knowledge. 

The highest achievement, therefore, which men 
can make, grows out of boundless desire. We 
may go further and affirm, with the great Apostle, 
that the saving grace of life is desire. I mean the 
desire that is kindled by a mighty hope, the desire 
that has its inspiration in some vision of things 
that are unattained. Here is the ground of the 
soul's most unrelenting struggle. It has character^ 
ized every earnest spirit that has done any worthy 
thing, either for himself or mankind. The ancient 
patriarch on the boundary of the promised land, 
going back from long service in a strange country 
to take possession of his inheritance, wrestles with 
the stranger who meets him in the way and cries : 
"I will not let thee go except thou bless me." The 
mart)rr Stephen, looking up into heaven and be- 
holding the glory of God, holds fast the profession 
of his faith and says : " Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit." Hope is the key to all great endeavor. 
The thing achieved loses in great measure its 
power. " We are saved by hope ; but hope 
that is not seen is not hope ; for what a man 
seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? But if we hope 
for that we see not, then do we with patience 
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wait for it" The world is full of illustrations 
of this law. 

I call to witness the present age. It is beyond 
question an age of achievement. Of course it is 
impossible to tell what the final verdict of history 
may be as to the characteristics of this age. We 
do not know what men will say of civilization in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, when the 
America and Europe of to-day shall have become 
to the people of the far-off future what Egypt and 
Carthage, or even Greece and Rome, are to us. 
But I think it will be safe enough to assume that 
credit will be given for a very large measure of 
achievement. To us, indeed, the achievement 
seems stupendous. We see the triumph of mind 
over matter, the harnessing of nature's forces to 
do the will of man. We see the marvelous 
creations of human effort and genius. We see 
also the mighty movement of spiritual forces, the 
great uplift that has occurred in the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual condition of the world. We 
are inclined to think, therefore, with a pretty good 
basis for our judgment, that this age is really un- 
paralleled in its achievement. It has done things 
that are unique, and that must forever command 
the admiration of the student of progress. 

But whatever may be the judgment of the 
future concerning us, we of the present must per- 
ceive that the real greatness of the present age 
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does not consist in achievement. Not even in the 
reahn of things physical, where our greatest 
marvels and most important triumphs have been 
wrought, would we wish to be judged by what we 
have done. The solutions that have been made 
already of great problems are in no case regarded 
as finalities. It is the unsolved problems of science 
that challenge and stimulate the effort of scientific 
men. It is the untried appKcations of great prin- 
ciples that push on alike the investigator and the 
inventor. Professor Thompson has recently said, 
in view of the enormous waste of power in the 
transference of enei^y from coal to steam, and from 
steam to electricity, that we may be said to have 
reached pretty nearly the limit of development in 
electrical appliances, excepting, of course, what 
may come from the improvement of devices. That 
may be true. But the physicist does not halt 
here. The real problem is how to get the whole 
of the energy that is embodied in the coal, or at 
least a much greater proportion than we now get, 
for practical uses. This is the question that 
underlies countless experiments in countless labor- 
atories of Europe and America, and until it is 
answered the work of the chemist and the physi- 
cist will not be done. Moreover a million eyes, 
in all lands, are riveted on that great interrogation 
mark. We do not rest in the telegraph, or the 
telephone, or the electric light, or the electric 
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motor. But we steadfastly and persistently ask 
" is there not some other way, or can we not make 
this way more efficient ? " Therefore it is that the 
activities that are going forward in the great 
laboratories, public and private, throughout the 
world are of greater significance than anything 
that has yet been done. 

But the principle does not hold in physics only. 
Some of us think that, though many of the most 
striking aspects of our civilization appeal to the 
eye and have a material side, the moral triumphs 
of humanity have been even greater. The civili- 
zation of our time has not been deprived of the 
operation of great spiritual forces. Moral ideas 
have done a noble work in the elevation of hu- 
manity. The most of us feel, too, that we are 
living under the immediate influence of these 
ideas. We can see with our own eyes the great 
beneficence that has been wrought by them. The 
emancipation of the slave is one of the grandest 
things, we must all admit, that was ever done for 
man, and it was done in our day. But even that 
was not done when Abraham Lincoln put his 
name to the Emancipation Proclamation. The 
long dream of humanity for perfect freedom did 
not end here. That sublime act did not put a 
period to all the struggles of man for liberty. 
Some of the noblest workers in the cause of eman- 
cipation, it is true, seemed to think so. Even 
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Grarrison felt that the work was done and so de- 
manded the dissolution of the antislavery society. 
But Wendell Phillips took a different view. In- 
deed, that silver-tongued orator said, at the break- 
ing out of the War of the Rebellion, whatever 
might be the fate of slavery in the war, the negro 
would be a factor in politics for thirty years. 
There is no truer prophecy than that in Holy 
Writ. Thirty years have passed away. But the 
same struggle, changed, to be sure, in some of its 
phases, the very grounds of its activity changed 
also, is stiU going forward ; and what we need to 
remember is that the spirit of the old conflict, the 
impulse and inspiration of the old effort which 
Garrison and John Brown made with heroic devo- 
tion, was the most impoi*tant part of it, and is 
what has survived to us. What they dreamed of 
and longed for, is what we dream of and long for, 
and what humanity must aspire to reach while 
time shall last. 

I desire to remind you that this principle is 
witnessed in education Tlie progress that has 
been made in formal education is most instructive. 
Almost from the beginning of the race there have 
been great teachers, and nearly every civilized 
people has had great schools. As civilization has 
advanced, greater and greater care has been be- 
stowed upon educational devices. Moreover, it is 
one of the surest signs of progress when a people 
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begins to pay attention to the instruments of cul- 
ture. The most important work that was done in 
the introduction of our modem era was the organi- 
zation and equipment of the great universities of 
Europe. We observe with interest the effort, not 
only to bring education within easy reach of the 
masses of mankind, but to systematize it, improve 
its facilities, and bring its method to perfection. 
One would almost think, therefore, when he re- 
calls the immense resources that have been put at 
the disposal of the educational leaders of past ages 
and the great minds that have concentrated their 
attention upon the subject, that our educational 
systems should, long ago, have reached perfection. 
But such is not the case. We may look with awe 
upon the venerable foundations of Oxford and Paris. 
We may admire the munificent provision that has 
been made in England, and France, and Grermany, 
to put learning upon an enduring basis, yet we 
are forced to believe, on mature reflection, that 
they scarcely more than indicate the struggle of 
the mind after the unknown and unknowable. 
We may marvel at the care that has been bestowed 
in some European countries, a care from which our 
own country is not wholly exempt, upon both 
secondary and primary education. We may even 
feel inclined in the presence of such efforts to ask 
ourselves whether anything further can be done in 
behalf of this great interest. But we are spared 
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the question before we frame it. For the one 
activity of our time that rises above every other 
in importance and holds the most absorbing in- 
terest is education, both popular and academic. 
Moreover, men are proceeding in this business as 
if it were the very beginning of a new enterprise. 
They seem to count all past attainments as noth- 
ing, and to be pressing forth into an undiscovered 
country in which they will find refreshment and 
repose. The greatest masters of learning and the 
greatest teachers, as well, are not satisfied either 
with our equipment, our systems, or our methods, 
and they are prepared, if need be, to build again 
the whole educational structure from its foundation. 
This is not only true of instruments and pro- 
cesses of instruction, it is true of educated men. 
The work is never done perfectly. In the olden 
time the world looked upon the college man as one 
who had attained. In some respects, perhaps, it 
still regards him thus. There is a sense in which 
he must be so regarded. He is a man apart from 
other men. He is a man who has had peculiar 
contact with knowledge and received a peculiar 
training. He stands before the world with an 
equipment of knowledge and power that is alto- 
gether his own. This, however, is from the esti- 
mate that comes from without. We have a right to, 
nay, we must as educated men, turn our attention 
within. How does the educated man regard him- 
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self ? In the light of what others are saying of 
him, and of what they expect at his hands, how 
does he feel? Ah, this is the humiliating test. 
When he looks upward from the sense of his own 
feebleness, imperfection, and limited attainment, 
he is not inclined to boast of his learning or his 
skill. It is then, rather, that he bows under the 
conviction of his poverty and weakness. It is 
then he says not what I have, but what I aspire 
to have. 

It is here, too, that we find the one redeeming 
trait of his mind. If education has done its per- 
fect work, it will have created a hunger and a 
thirst for knowledge which nothing can satisfy 
and nothing quench. The college man, no matter 
how learned he is, no matter how complete in the 
mastery of his powers, will have an open mind. 
He will look for new pastures of knowledge, for 
new sources of refreshment, even the living foun- 
tains of truth. He enters with eager sympathy 
into all the efforts that men are making either for 
the advancement of knowledge or for those fresh 
applications of principles, long since discovered, 
that promise to lighten toil, abridge suffering, 
make life easier and more comfortable, promote 
prosperity and increase the sum of human happi- 
ness. In every community in which he is found, 
generally speaking, he is the friend and active 
promoter of all undertakings for social improve- 
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ment. He stands sponsor for public education. 
He puts the impress of his thought and life upon 
the institutions from which the people receive 
their instruction and inspiration. At the same 
time his own mind turns eagerly for refreshment 
and reinforcement to every source of instruction 
that is open to it. The new learning of the new 
time, the facts and principles which the most re- 
cent investigation and experiment have disclosed, 
are not despised. He reaches forth for it and takes 
fast hold of it. Within all safe and reasonable 
limits he becomes its ardent devotee. Yet he does 
not forget the old learning of the old time, the 
facts and experiences of the dead world recorded 
in the pages of history, but which have a perennial 
interest for men because they are the facts and 
experiences of a world that once lived and throbbed 
as we do, and that was agitated by the same hopes 
and fears. And he never feels that his work is 
done. With fond desire and with a child's sim- 
plicity of heart, he strives for some better furnish- 
ing, some higher endowment, some clearer and 
fuller manifestation of power. However much he 
has achieved, he still hopes for more. The pro- 
gressive spirit rules. His motto is " Excelsior." 
This is the true picture of the man to whom edu- 
cation has been vouchsafed in its noblest form. 

But before I bring this lesson to a close I should 
not fail to say that in the building of character it 
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is aspiration and not achievement that dominates. 
The real business of life, in all the higher concep- 
tions of it, is not acquisitions nor powers, but 
manhood. " The stature of the perfect man " is 
the true ideal. But how few there are that reach 
it. Sometimes it seems as if it were not only the 
unattained but the unattainable reality, the goal, 
nevertheless, which all good men strive to reach. 
Of course, I do not mean to underrate all other 
objects of human effort. Even the heaping up of 
worldly riches has some merit in it. We can 
scarcely withhold our admiration for the man who 
has swept millions of treasure into his own bosom. 
Even when he has no generosity in his soul, even 
when with relentiess cruelty he grinds the faces of 
the poor, his work is not without beneficence. 
For though he accumulates for his own selfish 
gratification, before his savings can yield any re- 
turn to himself he must start the wheels of com- 
merce and industry and feed the very people whom 
he hates. Then, too, in order to keep intact what 
he has acquired, it often becomes necessary to in- 
vest it in some enterprise of pubUc interest, a 
great railroad binding the opposite shores of a 
continent together, a factory whose busy looms 
give food and clothing to thousands and tens of 
tiiousands of human beings, or a steamship which 
keeps commerce alive in the great waters and 
brings the peoples of different hemispheres face 
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to face with each other. Thus, though no great 
institution of humane intent feels the magic of 
his touch and though he dies and gives no sign 
of human kinship by any benefaction to learning 
or charity, the world cannot quite say that it has 
had no benefit from his life. But on the other 
hand, if he has allowed charity to enter into his 
schemes of trade and profit and so held his treasure 
as a kind of sacred trust for the benefit of others, 
how vast is the good he can accomplish. 

Neither can we altogether disparage the man of 
brilliant attainments, even when these are his only 
claim to distinction. The man who can awe a 
senate with his nod, the man who by some subtle 
force, hard to find out, moulds the people to his 
will and plays them as pawns in the working out 
of his own ambitious designs, the man who secures 
some large result in which the whole world shares, 
though its prime impulse may be the enrichment 
of himself, the man who makes a contribution to 
science or knowledge, is one to whom we bow 
with instinctive admiration. Yet we must all 
recognize that this is not the highest achievement. 
Great as it is in itself, there is something else that 
towers infinitely above it. Our moral manhood is 
mightier than any of our possessions. Our ability 
to follow the principles of truth and virtue wher- 
ever we find them and wherever they lead the way 
is a higher dignity than to command an army or 
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wear a crown. This, then, is the ideal which the 
youth of our time should place before him and 
follow to the end of his career, feeling sure that if 
it does not bring fame or profit, it will give him a 
clear and easy conscience and put him at peace 
with all mankind. 

Yesterday as I sat in my house and listened to 
the booming of guns and the other noisy demon- 
strations that were going on in memory of the 
great deed done nearly a century and a quarter 
ago on yonder hilltop, I recalled an incident in my 
own experience. When I was an under-graduate 
in college, on one memorable seventeenth of June, 
I went, with a comrade, to witness the ceremony 
of unveiling the statue of Warren, which now 
stands at the foot of the monxmient. It was a 
great occasion and there was a mighty concourse 
of people to take part in it. By some lucky cir- 
cumstance, I do not now remember what, I pressed 
in through the gateway of the tent in which the 
exercises were held, and was swept forward by the 
surging mass behind me until I held a place near 
the great platform where I could hear every word 
that was said and witness every movement. 
Robert C. Winthrop, then in the prime of his 
manhood, the most courtly and graceful presiding 
officer, I suppose, that this country has ever pro- 
duced, was the master of ceremonies. Edward 
Everett, the golden-mouthed orator of Massachu- 
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setts, gave the chief address. Other distinguished 
men from different parts of the countiy f oUowed 
with impressive and eloquent words. Among 
them, James M. Mason of Virginia; afterwards 
one of the archtraitors of the Rebellion made a 
speech, so dictatorial and supercilious in character, 
so insulting in its tone, that the people fairly held 
their breath with rage, until at length they broke 
forth with a hiss that seemed to disturb even his 
equanimity. By and by there came a lull in the pro- 
ceedings and then the multitude broke forth with a 
roar not unlike that roar of musketry in which, in 
the earlier time, that old hilltop was transformed 
into a shrine of liberty forever. I listened almost 
awenstruck. It was the people with one voice 
calling, "Wilson, Henry Wilson." It was an 
awkward predicament. For the managers of that 
pageant, in their subserviency to Southern prin- 
ciples, in their cowardly obsequiousness to Southern 
men, had forgotten to invite the Senators of Massa- 
chusetts, the two men who more than any others 
then in public life, embodied the spirit of Bunker 
Hill and could voice the sentiments that never fail 
to awaken a i*esponse in every patriotic American 
heart. And so the occasion that was planned with 
such brilliant expectations of glory was turned into 
a reproach and became a lasting blot upon the fair 
fame of Massachusetts. I wondered then, I have 
often wondered since, why it was that the people. 
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in the presence of such lofty eloquence as had been 
given to them, before such a dainty and delectable 
dish as had been served to them, should have 
turned away from it in disgust, and with unani- 
mous consent demanded the shoe-maker of Natick. 
Henry Wilson was not a man on whom the graces 
of culture had been showered. He had no great 
gift of eloquence, beyond what comes with that 
honest, sturdy, manly independence with which 
every youth that is bom and bred in New England 
is endowed. But I think the secret is here. The 
people felt that he was the representative of a 
great moral idea to which this nation had been 
consecrated in the blood and fire out of which its 
constitution came. They felt, too, that somehow 
in his own person he was the embodiment of that 
ideal, and so they turned to him with expectant 
longing to utter the word which the occasion 
seemed to demand. 

So then it is character, and not attainment, to 
which the world looks in its supreme moments. 
Goodness is more and better than greatness. But 
here again we fail to fimd the finished product. 
There are those, it is true, whom we call good, 
those whom we select to be the standard bearers 
of virtue. But no man is good in his own concep- 
tion. Take the best man you know, go to him 
and ask him how it is he has reached that lofty 
standard of goodness which he bears with such 
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serenity before men. He will turn upon you in 
amazement and say : " I am not good. I am an 
unprofitable servant. I only try in my humble 
way to carry out the rules my Master has taught 
me. But I fall far short of the mark. Like the 
Apostle Paul I find that, when I would do good, 
evil is present with me." The real secret of his 
power, then, though he may not know it himself, 
is endeavor. In this we find the highest mani- 
festation of duty. " Brethren, I count not myself 
to have apprehended. But I follow after, if that 
I may apprehend that for which I am apprehended 
of Christ Jesus." The standard of our life is be- 
fore, and though we may never reach it here be- 
low, yet by keeping our eyes fixed upon it, by 
pressing forward towards it, we shaU not only find 
the chief delights of being, but make some con- 
scious progress on the onward and upward way. 

Members of the class of ninety-three: In an 
important sense your work is done. So far at 
least as this college is concerned your account is 
made up. You are fully justified, I think, in a 
feeling of genuine pride as you look back upon 
your life in this institution. The hour for which 
you have deeply longed, and waited with no slight 
impatience, has come at last. You are about to be 
enrolled in the goodly company of the children of 
this school of letters and science. Henceforth you 
are to be, with your associates in this fellowship, 
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the keepers of the honor of your Alma Mater. 
No doubt it is with a sigh of rehef, a feeling even 
of bounding enthusiasm, that you contemplate the 
situation. Well, indeed, may you plant your feet 
on this achievement and say that this, at least, is 
solid ground. Well may you regard it as a point 
of vantage from which you may survey and even 
command the world. 

I had the honor to be present a few months ago 
on the opening night of the University Club, re- 
cently formed in Boston. As I looked down 
through the stately corridors of the mansion that 
has been devoted to its use, upon the vast assem- 
blage, composed of men from the different colleges, 
many of them bearing the most distinguished 
names in the life of to-day, I said, " Well, here is 
the American aristocracy, the one exclusive class 
we are permitted to have in this country." It is 
an aristocracy, moreover, the entrance to which 
cannot be purchased with money. The millionaire 
within a stone's throw of the building might 
gladly offer a large part of his millions for the 
privilege, but he cannot compass it. It rests upon 
deeds done and needs no heraldry of truth or 
power to proclaim it. Into this rich inheritance 
you may now enter with proud and exultant step. 

Let me not fail to remind you, however, that if 
this is all, your college life has been in vain. The 
only way that you can vindicate your claim to a 
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place among the educated men of to-day, is by the 
ambitions that have been awakened in your souls, 
the hopes that somehow have been set before you, 
and by the service which, in the varied walks of 
daily life, you are fitted and willing to render for 
the enfranchisement and elevation of mankind. 
The world of activity and effort lies before you. 
Its quality has not been tested by you as yet. 
There is some definite path undoubtedly in which 
you propose to walk with steadfast and unfaltering 
tread. There is some noble ideal that you mean 
to attain. To change the figure, you have launched 
your ship in the great sea of human life. Your 
cargo is well stowed. Your sails are all set, your 
chart and compass are on board, and you are about 
to shape your course for a haven of destiny. I 
could not dampen your ardor by telling you that 
you will never reach the harbor towards which in 
this glad morning of your youthful day you now 
set your prow. It is the truth, however, and I 
must not disguise it. There are winds and storms 
awaiting you, of which you have made no trial. 
There are great calms before in which, for days 
and months together, you will wait for some favor- 
ing wind to fill the canvas of your craft. Deep 
down, too, underneath the surface of the great 
ocean, there are mighty currents, which unseen 
and unmeasured, will sweep you away from your 
chosen course. But do not imagine that your 
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voyage shall have been in vain. If you keep on 
sailing with good courage, in some other haven, 
richer and fairer perhaps than that for which you 
first set out, you shall drop anchor and find rest 
at last from the wind and tempest. 

The word of comfort, therefore, which I bring 
in this hour of parting is this. Your Alma Mater 
brings you good cheer. She bids you place before 
you the very highest attainment, and work towards 
it with unflagging purpose. She gives the stamp 
of her approval to what you have already done. 
She promises to follow you with friendly interest 
to the end of your several careers. She will 
be with you, by her all-powerful instruction, in 
every step of your mysterious journey; and if by 
chance you shall fail of your purpose — shall be 
baffled by contrary elements, or driven back by 
adverse waves, she will be a refuge to you. She 
will welcome you with open arms returning to her 
for a season for rest and reinforcement. She will 
set again in the heavens above the lost star of 
your hope. She will reinvest you with her great 
power and life, and send you forth again inspired 
with a new impulse, to attempt once more the 
"future's portals" strong in the assurance of a 
triumphant success. This is the final salutation 
which in her name I give you, as I speak the word 
of Farewell. 
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THE SOWER AND THE SEED 

JuKB 17, 1894 
Behold, the sower went forth to sow, — Mark iv, 3. 

The question, what is the significance of edu- 
cation and what is the proper function of educated 
men? ever recurs. In these June days, when the 
newspapers are filled with accounts of graduations, 
it comes home with new emphasis and power. To 
be sure, the educational problem has been in a sense 
worked out, and men have come to take for granted 
facilities and instruments of learning. But the 
outlay for these is enormous, and is increasing year 
by year, and the procession of scholars is large, 
and growing in volume every day. Above the 
plaudit and acclaim of the admiring host of those 
who regard education as the panacea for the ills 
of life and the scholar as the savior of humanity, 
we now and then hear the queries, " Wherefore ? " 
and, " To what end ? " So that the scholar is 
called upon perpetually to vindicate himself and 
justify to the world the sacrifice that has been 
made in his behalf. He must define his proper 
function, and show how discipline and learning 
are related to it. 

This goodly company of young people who have 
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spent so many years in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge under the auspices of this institution, and in 
the preparation of their minds for the active duties 
of life, this large assembly of the friends of educa- 
tion, and, above all, this institution itself, make 
this a very pregnant question to-day. To answer 
this question will be the aim of this discourse. 
Nor does it seem to me that the task is a difficult 
one. The answer certainly is given in the words 
with which the Savior of the world introduced one 
of the most striking and instructive of his im- 
mortal parables: "Behold the sower went forth 
to sow." It is not the scholar's business to reap 
great rewards and to gather in rich harvests. His 
place is at the beginnings of things. He lays 
foundations. He sets up principles. He gives 
out without any thought of what is to come back 
to himself. As a teacher he must impart ; as a 
leader he must go before ; as an inspirer he must 
have the power of touching other lives and filling 
them with new impulses ; and in every possible 
way he must prepare the world for harvests that 
can only be gathered in some far-off future when 
his very name shaU have passed from human re- 
membrance. In a word, his function is to sow 
seed, leaving the result to the soil, the atmosphere, 
the climate, and, above all, to God. 

But how, do you ask, is this function to be dis- 
charged ? What are the steps in its performance ? 
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I. In the first place, it will be acknowledged 
that the scholar must communicate. He must 
give out from the stores of his own life for the 
enrichment of other lives. The fact that he is a 
scholar implies that he has resources, equipment, 
powers, and acquisitions that are peculiar ; that he 
has that which other men have not, and that he 
can only repay the sacrifice and toil that have been 
expended in his behalf by an open-hearted liberality 
of effort to meet the intellectual necessities of a 
hungry and thirsty world. 

Right on the threshold, then, of a scholar's duty 
we encounter the assumption of intellectual riches. 
Do we not conceive of the scholar, in the familiar 
phrase of Sydney Smith, as " rich with the spoils 
of genius, and mighty in all the labors and strug- 
gles of the mind ? " In the common thought of 
men he is a being richly endowed. He is supposed 
to be furnished with a certain mental fullness, and 
to have a solidity and roundness of information 
that constitute him a kind of weU-spring of knowl- 
edge, to be drawn upon at will in every exigency 
of social life and in every crisis of human experi- 
ence. That certainly was the old idea of the 
scholar, with which many of us were familiar in 
our boyhood, and of the men who had been, as the 
phrase was, " college bred " ; and the idea was jus- 
tified by what the scholar was and did in nearly 
every community in which he was placed. It was 
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indeed a noble idea, and the ambition generated 
by it is at the bottom of much that is most benef- 
icent and potent in the intellectual development 
of our American life. Nor has the idea wholly- 
passed away, though it has lost some of its sharp- 
ness of outline and is in danger of disappearing 
altogether. 

The tendency of our time is in the opposite 
direction. To-day the scholar is ceasing to be the 
round man, or even the full man, with whom we 
were familiar a generation ago. Men are saying, 
with a large measure of truth in their words, that 
the realm of knowledge has become so wide that 
it is absolutely hopeless for one man to attempt to 
compass it by a whole life-time of diligent effort 
Hence men are advised, by not a few of the wisest 
instructors, to take a limited segment from the 
mighty circle of human knowledge and concentrate 
their attention and study upon that, leaving the 
remaining portion to those whose special aptitudes 
and inclinations have given them a special fitness 
for the work. This view has gained force from 
the conclusion in these later times that education 
does not consist in stores of information upon a 
variety of subjects, nor in training the powers of 
the mind to regard with equal interest every kind 
of knowledge and every sort of problem, but rather 
in accuracy of observation, whatever the field chosen 
for investigation, and in the ability to make rapid 
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and trustworthy generalizations from a large body 
of facts. For myself, I confess to a great deal of 
sympathy with this phase of the subject. I cannot 
see why there is not just as much educational 
value in studying the roots of a plant or a tree as 
in studying the roots of a word, whether it be in a 
living or a dead language. If it be said that in 
the latter you are studying the history of human 
progress through many different stages of civilizar 
tion, it may also be said that in the former you 
are studying the history of the universe, nay, of 
God himself, who is the very heart and life of the 
universe. 

But are we not in danger of carrying this ten- 
dency to specialize too far? Is it not time to 
sound a note of warning ? Look at the variety of 
our life. We touch humanity and nature at a 
myriad of points. Our duties are not of a single 
kind. We must till the soil; build the factory 
and set the trip-hammer and loom in motion; or- 
ganize society ; lay the foundations of the home ; 
and even train and mould character. We are not 
like the man looking through a microscope on the 
tiny object upon which the lens of his instrument 
is focused, nor are we like a horse with blinders, 
forced to see only a few objects and those straight 
ahead. To discharge manfully the complicated 
duties of human life, we must have not only fore- 
sight, but lateral sight, and even hindsight, that we 
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may take in the whole circle of truth that has any 
bearing upon the circumstances of our being and 
the relations in which we are placed. So that the 
cry should not be so much " specialize, specialize, 
specialize your knowledge " as " broaden, broaden, 
broaden the foundations on which you build, and 
fill your minds not only with special truth, but 
with every form of truth that has any possible re- 
lation to the specialty which you are to follow." 

That the specializing tendency has already gone 
too far is shown in many ways. The National 
Society of Engineei's at its last session laid great 
stress upon the importance of liberal studies and 
general culture as the true foundation of technical 
education. The fact that some of the leaders of 
engineering science are men without formal techni- 
cal education, but men rather to whom, by the' 
breadth of their training, all the doors of knowl- 
edge are open, confirmed them in the attitude as- 
sumed. Moreover, the technical schools themselves 
bear witness to the same view of the matter in the 
fact that they are widening their courses and in- 
creasing the demand for culture studies, both as 
requirements for admission and as a part of the 
substance of their own curricula. We may accept 
it, therefore, as the substantial verdict of experi- 
ence, both in the schools and in practical life, that 
the mere specialist, like the overtrained horse or 
athlete, is almost sure to lose the race. The qual- 
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ities alike of celerity and endurance in the great 
contests of daily experience and professional activ- 
ity depend not only upon knowledge of minute 
details, but upon breadth and fullness of wisdom. 
Here, also, we encounter the need of clearness. 
It is not so much quantity of knowledge that 
makes a man a good communicator to others as it 
is definiteness of outline and absolute certainty in 
respect of such facts as he has. Confusion of 
ideas is almost as bad as, in some cases it may be 
even more injurious than, vacuity of mind. Some 
of the most pernicious of theories of our time may 
be traced to this source. Take for example the 
doctrine that would take from the state the power 
of paying interest upon its bonded debt, and at the 
same time demands that the state should give em- 
ployment to all the idle by an enforced loan for 
the construction of pubUc works that future gen- 
erations are to profit by and pay for. It is for- 
gotten that what gives a state the power to borrow 
is the certainty with which it pays both interest 
and principal, and that if you take that away men 
will hide their possessions as they do in Turkey, 
so that not even the bayonet can enforce their dis- 
closure. In this case it is not so much absence of 
facts and downright ignorance of economical prin- 
ciples as it is a mingling together of facts in an 
incoherent jumble so that they become, inevitably, 
the basis of a false generalization. 
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Clearness, indeed, marks the boundary line of 
separation between ignorance and education. The 
reflection of the same objects is imprinted upon the 
retina of the horse, as upon the retina of the 
civilized man, yet with a widely different result. 
Savages of a high grade of development cannot 
count above the fingers of both hands. Those of 
a lower grade are confined in their numeration to 
the fingers of one hand. There are whole races of 
men whose mathematical ability is limited to a 
single pair. Everything beyond that is multitude 
and chaos. What can such men do either in re- 
ceiving or communicating ideas? At the grist- 
mill of my boyhood, where I used to take my 
father's corn to be ground, there was a fool, the 
son of the proprietor. One day when I went the 
fool came in from the house whither he had been 
sent to inquire the price of grain, saying over 
mechanically, " Com dollar a bushel and rye three 
pecks." On another occasion, about noontime, he 
came in repeating, " Home dinner, home dinner." 
These things filled me with astonishment then, but 
it is evident to the reflecting mind that while the 
fool could receive the impression of an idea, it did 
not produce any such distinct impression upon him 
that he could convey it to others without mechan- 
ically repeating the words that expressed it. Be- 
tween the poor savage who is unable to detect the 
difference between two plugs of tobacco, and two 
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plugs made by cutting one whole one into two 
parts, between the miserable fool saymg, with less 
than a parrot's sense, " Corn dollar a bushel and 
rye three pecks," and our civilized life, is a vast 
gulf. But it illustrates the wide difference between 
the confusion and obscurity of the uneducated 
mind and the clearness of mental vision which 
makes the true scholar not only a sensitive re- 
ceiver, but an unfailing and inexhaustible trans- 
mitter of pure knowledge. 

Above all, in this age, in order that the scholar 
may sow his seed faithfully in the communication 
of truth, there must be a consecration of ideas. Of 
what use is it that a man have wisdom if his wis- 
dom is only for himself? What does it signify 
that he should penetrate new realms of truth if 
that truth is held only for his own delectation? 
Such men have lived in every age. There are 
multitudes of them in our own time, men who 
are delving away in laboratories and libraries, 
gathering up vast treasures of knowledge, en- 
riching their own minds, but only accidentally 
here and there dropping a few crumbs by the 
wayside for the nourishment of the world. Such 
surely are not fulfilling the scholar's function, and 
were it not that, in spite of their selfishness and 
isolation, in spite of their indifference to the claims 
of humanity, the world did occasionally, through 
their efforts, behold a great light, and come into 
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possession of a transforming principle, as when 
Rousseau caught up and translated into common 
speech the doctrine of social and political equality 
which had been for centuries the speculative toy 
of French lawyers, it would be hard to justify 
some of the instruments and paraphernalia of 
learning. 

The truth in this age is humanitarian or it is 
nothing. The man who cuts himself off from 
sympathy with his fellows belongs to some other 
century. He is an alien and a stranger who has 
found his way hither by accident from some for- 
gotten epoch of a remote past, and the first thing 
to teach him is that there are no monopolies in 
knowledge, and that unless he is ready to spread 
the truth broadcast for the benefit of others he 
has no business to acquire it. Whatever he has 
he must share, and the strange thing about it is, 
that the more he shares the more he has to share. 
His mind by this process is enriched. It becomes, 
like the magic purse of which we read in chil- 
dren's story books, in which as often as you take 
one penny out two pence are always left. Men 
can neither lose nor destroy the truth as a personal 
possession by imparting it to others. On the con- 
trary it somehow comes back to them multiplied 
and enriched, like the seed which the husbandiman 
sows in the field and by the wayside thirty, sixty, 
an hundredfold. Indeed the thing which the 
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scholar more than any other should remember is 
the twofold principle taught by Jesus of Nazareth 
so long ago, the equality and solidarity of our 
human nature. To him the entire race was one, 
bound together by ties that could not be broken, 
each individual member of it a child of the living 
God. To him humanity was a field on which was 
to be soMm broadcast the seeds of truth, year 
after year and age after age, until the whole should 
blossom and bear fruit in the glory of a perfect 
life. To this process each generation is to con- 
tribute. Every one in every time who has any- 
thing which to him is especial or peculiar must 
devote it as a free gift for the enrichment of the 
world. 

The present age has come nearer than any that 
has preceded it to the realization of this idea of 
humanity and life. But the harvest-time is still 
far ahead. Indeed the true seed-time has but just 
begun, and the scholar is the grand instrument in 
this great sowing. The time has been, to be sure, 
when the scholar was set apart by a more formal 
consecration ; when he constituted a distinct class ; 
when he dwelt in cloisters and maintained a habit 
of life that was peculiar and devout, and when he 
was looked upon as having a key to the mysteries 
of God. But there never was a time when he has 
cut so near to the core of infinite truth, never was 
a time when, with so little ceremony it is true, yet 
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with so hushed and humbled and reverent a spirit, 
he has passed into the very holy of holies in the 
great temple of knowledge. There has never been 
a time when by divine appointment he has been so 
clearly annointed and set apart to be the high 
priest of humanity, and there has never been a 
time when he was so equipped and endowed to go 
forth as the bearer of truth and life. 

II. In the second place I remind you that the 
true function of scholarship is fulfilled not only by 
communication, but by interpretation. Indeed, in 
order to communicate effectually we must inter- 
pret. " There are more mysteries in heaven and 
earth " than philosophy has yet disclosed. But it 
is the business of philosophy, all the same, to find 
them out and declare them. Men are constantly 
grasping after the unknown. There is a steady 
pressure upon the outer boundaries of knowledge. 
The margin of intelligence, like the "margin of 
cultivation," is a shifting line. But it moves out- 
ward without cessation and never contracts. Tenny- 
son has given voice to it in words that will live, 
perhaps, as long as the English language is spoken : 

^* Yet I doubt not thro' the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns." 

It is what we are striving after all the time — to 
increase our knowledge. Every man feels that if 
he could only know more he could be more ; the 
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way of life to him would be made easier and hap- 
pier. He feels, too, that somebody possesses the 
secret. Just as the old common law lawyer thought 
that the law which he was seeking for his client's 
case was in the air above him, and that the court 
had the mystic thread and key attached by which 
to draw it forth, as FrankUn drew the lightning 
from the clouds, so the unsophisticated man some- 
how feels that the man of letters can unfold to 
him, if he will, the hidden secrets and mysteries of 
the universe. The office of the scholar therefore 
is that of a mediator. He must stand between the 
higher knowledge and the common thought Of 
what use is it that he knows, if he knows only in 
a form that is intelligible to himself ? We cannot 
hope that men will receive the truth until it is 
given to them in language that they can under- 
stand. Dr. Perin tells us that Christianity has 
not made much headway among the lower classes 
in Japan, because the language which missionaries 
are accustomed to use in preaching to the middle 
and upper classes is almost wholly unintelligible 
to the lower classes. But one need not go so 
far away as Japan for an illustration. There is 
scarcely a country in the civilized world in which 
there are not whole sections and districts where 
the people understand their own provincial patois, 
but to whom the speech of civilized men is almost 
an unknown tongue. Indeed, the scholar in one 
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department of learning may not be intelligible to 
the scholar in another department. I may take 
up a scientific treatise couched in technical phrase- 
ology, and pore over it hour after hour, and yet 
not be able to get the faintest shadow of the mean- 
ing expressed, though the problem be searchingly 
dealt with and the conclusion imerringly reached. 
Yet this is the thing at which all intellectual 
effort aims. This is what is meant by libraries 
and laboratories ; by instruments and equipments 
of various kinds; by teachers and lectures; by 
experiments and researches ; and by the countless 
devices for the acquisition and dissemination of 
truth. The aim is not only to find out, but to 
disseminate, and to make the truth, when discov- 
ered, the common possession of mankind. Perhaps 
it is impossible to accomplish this all at once. The 
process is not so easy as it would seem to be at 
the first glance, because not a little of the power 
of dissemination depends upon the power of ac- 
quisition. Indeed, the terms are correlative. But 
by fullness of knowledge, by clearness, by con- 
secration of ideas, and, above all, by holding a 
mediatorial position between the things that are 
highest and the great, open, yearning heart of 
humanity, little by little the truth will fly abroad, 
the things that are out of sight will become the 
inheritance of the world, and the things which have 
been classed among the most awful of nature's 
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secrets will be transformed into the common daily 
ministers and servants of the poorest and humblest 
men. 

Before, however, one can take this position, he 
must know not only things but men. The human 
soul is a strange compound, and you have not 
measured it when you have analyzed and tabulated 
the attributes and faculties of which it appears to 
be made up. There are countless things which no 
observer however painstaking can tabulate. There 
are race characteristics which belong to every indi- 
vidual member of a race; there are hereditary 
traits that pass from father to son, generation after 
generation ; there are elements which are the pro- 
duct of environment and education; there are 
occult qualities that defy all power of definition 
and observation ; and then the man is an ethical 
being, a creature of affections, impulses, and above 
all of will, so that he is, after all, in his essential 
characteristics, what he himself chooses and stead- 
fastly determines. So that if you would penetrate 
to his inner consciousness and get hold of and 
control the forces that move and sway his nature, 
you must have some power of estimating him and 
thus of making your approach to him at the right 
time, under the most propitious circumstances and 
with reasons which he will find himself unable to 
resist. 

Surely our great Master in telling us that the 
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sower went forth to sow, and as he sowed, some 
seed fell into good ground, while some was scat- 
tered in stony places and some by the wayside, 
did not mean to imply that the sower was indiffer- 
ent. The world over and in every age the careful 
husbandman has studied both soil and climate. 
We should certainly conclude that the farmers of 
the world had gone stark mad if we found them 
sowing the same kind of seed, at the same season 
of the year and in precisely the same way in Da- 
kota as in Texas, in the West India Islands as in 
southern Greenland. In like manner you would 
not expect to approach in precisely the same way 
either for intellectual enlightenment or moral 
training, an untutored tribe in South Africa and 
the scarcely less benighted pagans of the East End 
of London. In every instance men must have the 
message that is to rouse and save them, adapted to 
their capacity ; and this cannot be unless he who 
brings it has first made himself acquainted with 
all the peculiarities of their mental and moral 
make-up, and thus learned all the avenues of 
approach. 

But the true method of knowing men is not 
merely by the study of psychical phenomena, by a 
close observation of peculiar habits, nor even by 
the exercise of some subtle instinct that carries 
you, as it were, into the secret chamber of the 
heart. That is not the way to captivate a human 
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soul and touch it with a Uving impulse that wiU 
make it spring upward with a mighty bound out 
of ignorance and wretchedness and sin towards 
light and freedom and God. That is not the way 
to pass within the sacred citadel of the individual 
life. Unless you come borne on some wave of 
sympathy, holding out some tender of help, and 
offering to bear the burdens of your fellow- 
creatures because you and they are brethren, you 
will find a mighty barrier rising up like a granite 
wall between you and those you seek to reach. 
Men may be in great need of help, but they will 
scorn your efforts if, consciously and formally, you 
seek to apply it by what you may be pleased to 
call a scientific method. 

This is the lesson which the charitably disposed 
have learned to some extent in these latter times; 
and yet, I suspect that there is an element of arti- 
ficiality and sham in our modern charity. At all 
events there is nothing that the unfortunate re- 
sent with so much impatience as condescension. 
The feeling that some one has to come to them 
out of a system, and not out of love, either de- 
grades them or excites in them feelings of hostility 
or vengeance. This class of persons is very sensi- 
tive, moreover. They have an innate power by 
which they discern motives. One does not win 
their confidence by putting on a rough coat and a 
flannel shirt. They would far rather, in the 
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depths of their souls, be led by aristocrats than by 
demagogues. The demagogue may succeed for a 
time, but he is surely making the halter which his 
dupes in due time will put upon his own neck. 
The only successful way of dealing with men is by 
remembering those in bonds as bound with them. 
This was the method of Him who was rich and 
yet for our sakes became poor, of Him, who, in the 
infinite fullness of his humanity did not disdain the 
blind beggar, the despised hariot and the loath- 
some leper; and when His spirit can take posses- 
sion of those who work for the uplifting of man- 
kind, then the seed of divine truth will fall into 
hospitable ground; then the dark alleys of vice 
and crime will become radiant with something 
brighter than electric light; then the vile tene- 
ment house will be washed with something more 
cleansing than soap and water; and then the col- 
lege settlement will blossom with living roses. 

III. But, finally, I should fail to teach the most 
important lesson of the hour if I did not at least 
strive to make it plain that the most effective 
sowing is that which is done through influence. I 
appreciate the power of institutions. It is by 
these more than by any other one agency, perhaps, 
that the truth is handed on, unimpaired, and even 
increased and multiplied, from age to age. I at- 
tach great importance to sound doctrine. I do not 
see how the life of man can be properly regulated 
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unless he has correct principles to guide him. I 
believe, moreover, that a vast accumulation of 
facts is indispensable to a wise and searching 
philosophy. But all these agencies put together 
are as nothing compared to the power of human 
character. Moses was slow of speech, and did not 
sway men's hearts by the eloquence with which he 
spoke ; and whatever value we may attach to the 
legal system that bears his name, it is above all his 
own majestic personality that has left its impress 
upon the heart and life of the world. Jesus him- 
self did not begin by the organization of the 
church, nor did he leave to the care of his dis- 
ciples an elaborate and formal system of truth. 
Yet to-day higher than the Christian church with 
its vast accumulations and countless instruments 
of power, mightier than all the systems of Chris- 
tian theology ^rhich the consecrated intelligence of 
the ages has produced stands the resplendent fig- 
ure of our Lord himself. It is profoundly true 
that he who is to do a great and lasting work for 
men, he who is to sow seed of which others may 
gather the fruits, is of infinitely more consequence 
than anything he can say or do. 

First of all, then, we should say that he whose 
influence is to be far-reaching and permanent in 
the dissemination of ideas, must add to every other 
possession intellectual power. Men do not live by 
the words they utter. There is a mightier, though 
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it be a more subtle, force behind every form of 
speech. It is true we spend a great deal of time 
with words. We study the matchless orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, and do not let a single 
particle escape our scrutiny. But, after all, it is 
not the words, nor even the sentiments which they 
convey, that possess for humanity a deathless 
charm. We think rather of the stormy soul in 
whom was gathered up all that was noblest and 
grandest in the traditions of the Greek republics, 
presenting himself as a living wall against the en- 
croachments of Macedonian tyranny and trying to 
fan into an all-devouring flame the dead and djdng 
embers of Greek patriotism. So with Cicero, the 
thing that enthrals us is not his marvelous sen- 
tences put together with such finish and beauty 
that they are still the despair of literary art, but 
the great Roman himself, in an age of sensuality 
and selfishness, making his pathetic and desperate 
appeal to senators so besotted in their stupidity 
and indolence, that, rather than abandon their baths, 
their fish ponds, and their feastings, they would 
let the Republic become the bauble of a dema- 
gogue. 

It is so in philosophy. Socrates and Plato and 
Aristotle, Spinoza and Descartes and Locke are 
more than their theories. It is so in mathematics. 
The men who by the unerring processes of logic 
have built a bridge from the solid earth out into 
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the vast and airy realms of space, so strong and en- 
during that without a tremor it will carry the 
most adventurous spirit to any point as far as his 
bounding desires may impel him to go, are of 
greater consequences to humanity than their works 
that have become a part of the immortal treasury 
of the intellect. It is so even in the practical 
discoveries that have contributed so much to 
the material comfort and progress of the world. 
Franklin and Morse, Watt and Stevenson, are, as 
permanent and living forces, greater than the steam- 
engine in its complicated and marvelous perfection, 
greater than the electric wire with the thousand 
and one uses it serves. Indeed, it is the power 
rather than the performance that sways the 
world. Wendell Phillips in his oration on Daniel 
O'Connell said that those who listened under the 
spell of his words wondered what he would do if 
he should only exert himself. Men have criticised 
the acts of the venerable statesman on the other 
side of the sea, who has just retired from office 
after nearly two generations of public service. 
They have charged him with inconsistency, a want 
of sincerity, and a lack of practical ability. Yet it 
remains true that for the greater part of thirty 
years England has stood still under the transcen- 
dent genius of Gladstone. The conclusion is in- 
evitable that those who are to exert their influence 
for the enrichment and mastery of the world must 
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have above and beyond their acquisitions intel- 
lectual power. 

Nor must we overlook, as one of the most import- 
ant elements of influence, high moral purpose. 
Human society is in the main a compound of ethi- 
cal qualities. The individual man is an ethical 
being. The great movements of society which 
have had for their aim the enfranchisement of 
humanity have their mainspring in the ethical 
instincts, not only of those they are designed to 
bless, but of those who have been their organizers 
and promoters. Without the quickened and vital- 
ized conscience of mankind we should look in 
vain for the origin and progress of such move- 
ments. Nay, it is the hot and outraged moral 
sense that deals a fatal blow to hoary iniquity 
intrenched in selfishness and girt about by a 
skirmish line of sacred and venerable customs. It 
is the white and holy innocence of a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward man that 
keeps iniquity at bay. When Grarrison lifted up 
his voice and cried, " I will not retreat a single 
inch, and I will be heard," the death knell of 
human slavery was sounded. Wherever he and 
his companions led the way through the thickets 
of political corruption, the dark and angry foes of 
liberty fled before them. 

There is inspiration also in the very presence 
of a moral hero. Somehow men feel a new and 
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living force springing up in their own hearts as 
they stand face to face with a great and consecrated 
souL Some men have even a strange fascination 
over the animal creation. They can cow a lion 
into submission by a look and cause even a veno- 
mous reptile to droop his head as if in shame. 
But this is nothing to the power that goes forth 
from one whose soul is on fire with devotion to 
some grand idea that is destined to lift up and 
regenerate, it may be a whole race. No one ever 
came in contact with Charles Sumner without 
feeling that here was one who was in downright 
earnest with the love of a great and noble truth. 
It was this quality more than his wide learning, 
his matchless legal acumen, his stupendous intel- 
lectual resources, and his lofty eloquence, that 
made him the power he was in the counsels of the 
nation in the most stirring epoch of its history. 
It was wonderful, too, how evil fell away from 
him. No man with a corrupt and sinister purpose 
ever dared to solicit his favor. Some one speaking 
in his presence in the latter part of his life of the 
corruptions of Washington, he replied that he had 
lived in Washington for twenty years, and had 
not found it a corrupt place. If only the men 
who sit in those lofty seats of power to-day, had 
his transparency and innocence we should not wit- 
ness the humiliating spectacle of a gigantic mo- 
nopoly standing unblushingly on the very steps of 
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the Capitol, its hands loaded with gold, and offer- 
ing to pay the price to every man who is in the 
market for sale. If we had more like him we 
should not have to wait almost in despair for the 
rising of the tide that is to reform and purify the 
nation. 

But highest of all in the composition of in- 
fluence that bears down opposition and lives on 
from age to age and finally prevails is religious 
faith. This transcends all other qualities and 
powers in the life of man. I have already said 
that our Divine Master beyond the calling of the 
Apostles, took no steps to organize the church. 
He was even more indifferent to the preservation 
of his teachings in a formal way. Yet in his 
vision, the church as the living embodiment of 
a force that was to rise above every human 
organism, and work on, overcoming and overcom- 
ing, until at length its triumph should be com- 
plete, was as clear as the noonday sun. Indeed, 
in his aU-embracing and abounding faith, the 
present and the future blended together, and he 
spoke and lived in the sublime consciousness of 
a conquest already achieved. From his mind the 
very possibility of failure was absolutely excluded. 
To him time was nothing; Eternity was all. It 
was the Father's voice that called him, and he 
obeyed the call in the unshaken conviction that 
His will must come to pass. 
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In some poor and feeble measure, those that 
have truly walked in his steps, have followed on, 
nothing doubting, even though they have walked 
in darkness. It is said that the man whose name 
this college bears, lying down one day beside a 
stone wall, not far from where we are assembled, 
and falling asleep, dreamed that on this hill there 
should arise one day a mighty seat of learning, the 
beams of whose light should shine afar. He arose 
and set himself to work in the assurance of the 
vision. It was as if God had spoken to him and 
he knew that the thing would come to pass. 
When other men's hopes failed, he remained 
serene and confident. Though he did not live to 
see the fruit which our eyes behold, he died in 
the faith that the thing would be achieved. The 
greatest and noblest actors in the drama of history 
have been swayed by this power. Even those 
who have wrought selfishly have been inspired by 
a kind of religious fervor, and the greatest things 
they have done have been performed in the 
strength of it. Napoleon I and Napoleon III 
alike followed the star of destiny, which to them 
was the beacon light of God. Bismarck and Bea- 
consfield regarded the destiny of the empires over 
which they ruled as among the Divine decrees, 
and they held their way without wavering know- 
ing that they were but the servants of the Infinite. 

In the great crises of human history it is sur- 
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prising how the leaders of mankind, the men on 
whose shoulders great responsibilities have been 
placed, have turned by a superlative instinct to 
lean on the staff of God. The law partner of 
Abraham Lincoln has written a biography of his 
friend, in which he has tried to show that Mr. 
Lincoln was not only a man without religious con- 
victions but flippant and irreverent toward sacred 
things. Whatever may have been the habit of 
the man before the iron of the nation's sorrow 
had entered his soul, or ever he had been sum- 
moned to bear the nation's hopes to a glad fruition, 
certain it is that when that awful burden had 
been laid upon him he turned to God for help and 
counsel, and with a faith as serene as that of 
Jacob or Moses he went in the way that the vision 
showed to him. Moreover, because he was thus 
sustained and lifted up by an heavenly com- 
munion, the people followed with unfaltering pa- 
tience. The most precious and beautiful of all 
the experiences of ancient Israel were repeated in 
this western hemisphere ; for it was Jehovah lead- 
ing his people like a flock once more into the way 
of freedom and peace by the hand of Abraham 
Lincoln. He, therefore, who would be a center 
of influence that shall never fail must have faith 
in God. 

My young friends, the hour which you have 
looked forward to with more eagerness and impa- 
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tience than any other in your lives has arrived. 
With such equipment as your loving mother out 
of the abundance of her household stores has 
been able to prevail upon you to take, you are 
about to leave the roof that for so long a time has 
offered you a gracious hospitality and kindly 
shelter. How are you to go ? and what are you 
to do ? In yonder opening * has been set up by 
loving hands a beautiful memorial to one of 
your number who would have been here to-day, as 
glad and hopeful as you are, had not God called 
him to a wider field and a higher service. The 
memorial is a figure of a glad youth, sowing seed 
in the springtime, intended no doubt to remind us 
that our dear young friend, whose beautiful face 
we can see to-day as if it were the face of an 
angel, has sown and is sowing his seed. And 
though the field for you is not the same as for 
him, do you not in like manner go forth as he has 
gone, sowing and to sow ? 

I have no doubt that for many of you, and I 
trust for all, life has many rich prizes to give. It 
may be your privilege, and I devoutly hope it will 
be, to gather a bounteous store. But if your work 
is done in the spirit of the instructions you have 
received, this will not by any means be your chief 
employment. Your principal work it must not be 



* W. H. Goodrich, a member of the class of 1894, who died during his 
senior year. 
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forgotten, is to give, out of the abundance of your 

own hearts and lives, the treasures that have been 

so freely bestowed upon you. Indeed, this is the 

way in which, by a law of divine providence, you 

must find your own enrichment. 

** Not what we give, but what we share, 
Por the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself, with his alms feeds three. 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me/' 

The true workman must labor for results that 
are far off and out of sight. We may be disposed 
to wish that the brave men who laid down their 
lives on yonder hilltop could have had a vision of 
the thousands of happy homes that have been 
created within less than a century and a quarter, 
along the banks of the Mystic and the Charles. 
But would their devotion have been any the less 
complete? They laid the foundations and others 
have builded the superstructure. They sowed the 
seed and we are gathering the harvest. It must 
be so more than all with the scholar. He cannot 
see what will come of the truth he spreads broad- 
cast among men. But it will not die. It will 
spring up in the glad sunlight and bear fruit for a 
hungry world. 

Let this, then, be the spirit of your work. 
Whether you enter at once upon the performance 
of professional duties, or whether you tarry here 
or elsewhere for further study and more complete 
preparation, remember that the world is your field 
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and that men are waiting for you without. Remem- 
ber that the words you speak and the deeds you do 
will be taken into God's keeping, and through the 
mighty and resistless forces of his universe will 
germinate and fructify. Remember, too, that you 
bear with you, wherever you go, the loving interest 
of your Alma Mater, and that if you keep in liv- 
ing touch with her, she will evermore reinforce and 
strengthen you. Go forth, then, and communicate 
what you have received. Impart out of the abun- 
dance of your possessions, the clearness of your con- 
victions and the devotion of your souls. Translate 
for the common heart of men the higher mysteries 
of God, as you have beheld them in his holy moun- 
tain. Take humanity into your confidence. Be 
an active and vital part of this great eager, striv- 
ing, suffering, hojing and rejoicing mass of men. 
Stamp the force of your own personahties upon the 
age in which you live, by the strength of your 
thinking, by the force of your moral determination, 
and by the completeness of your faith in the prog- 
ress of the race and the overruling providence of 
God. In all this your Alma Mater gives you good 
cheer and cries, "All hail," while she also says with 
sorrow for the parting, ** Farewell." 
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THE TRUE SOURCES OF POWER 

June 16, 1896 

I wiU lift up mvM eyes unto the hiUa, from wfience comets 
myhdp. 

My help Cometh from the Lord, which made Jieaven and 
earth. Psalm czxi, 1, 2. 

Man's strength is not in himself. He cannot 
follow the impulses of his nature and find them 
sufficient for his guidance. Somehow his being 
transcends the limit of experience and embraces 
the unknown. He feels that there is something 
outside of and beyond himself which he must lay 
hold of if he would reach the full limit of his pos- 
sibility. Indeed, he is conscious of a higher realm 
to which he may lawfully aspire. Therefore he 
turns his gaze upward. Considered from the phy- 
sical side he is the only creature that looks up or 
that takes cognizance of more than his immediate 
surroundings. He looks out upon the universe. 
He takes the broader survey. He scans the 
heavens for signs and portents. He looks up to 
the hills in their majesty and mystery as the serene 
abodes from whence the gods descend with help 
and healing for men. From the earliest times the 
hills have seemed sacred. Not only did the prim- 
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itive pagans erect their altars on the high places, but 
Abraham ascended to Mount Moriah for the sacri- 
fice of his son, and Moses received the tables from 
the hand of God on Mount Sinai. And, to^iay, 
though in a far lower sense to be sure, when we 
are weak and weary, we lift our eyes unto the 
hills for the refreshment of our minds and bodies 
and the renewal of our strength. 

The Psalmist, of course, cites this fact as the 
figure of a higher mystery and a prof ounder truth. 
It is the assertion in another way of the spirituality 
of the universe, and of the spiritual nature and 
relations of the soul. Man's help comes not from 
the earth, nor from his immediate surroundings 
and daily experience, but from sources that are 
unseen, mysterious, and eternal. How can we 
better improve the opportunities of this day than 
in the contemplation of this fact? Met as we are 
on the heights — I do not mean in the physical 
sense, though that is also true — but on the heights 
of learning, and surroundings that speak with 
emphasis of the nobler movements of the faculties, 
with associations that stir the soul in its profound- 
est depths, with memories that summon around us 
the impalpable worthies of all time, with impulses 
that call us to the noblest devotion and most heroic 
living, and with aspirations that reach beyond the 
stars, what better can we do than consider the true 
sources of power ? Rather may we not spend the 
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few passing moments allotted to us in unfolding 
the proposition that all human strength is from 
above? 

Especially is this true of man as an intellectual 
being. He gets his help from the upper realms. 
However you look at it, truth is higher than the 
mind that apprehends it. The applications of 
truth may have an earthly flavor, may even be sor- 
did and groveling, and may have only a material 
and transient outcome, but this does not change 
the fact that truth maintains her abode in the 
upper air. The mind, therefore, in seeking the 
broadest culture, the boldest outlook and most 
far-reaching vision is always rising and soaring, if 
perchance, it may reach the empyrean. Indeed, I 
do not beKeve there is a man in the world who 
aspires to the intellectual life that does not think 
of it as something that is higher than what is or- 
dinarily seen and felt in the Ufe of the world. 
So when we take up the process of education 
and enter upon the business of culture, we turn 
abruptly and distinctly from lower things, from 
what is ordinary and common, and face the great 
realities. We begin the ascent along the rough 
path that leads steadily upward over the rugged 
slopes of effort to the very sunmiits of achieve- 
ment. 

This is true when we try to apprehend and ap- 
propriate the experiences of those who have gone 
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before. History is a great stream which has its 
sources in the inaccessible resources of antiquity, 
and flows downward over many a mountain and 
crag, gaining in volume and power as it moves on 
with ceasless flow toward the great ocean of eter- 
nity. But as we try to scan it, as we endeavor to 
comprehend its lessons, are we not always looking 
upward and trying to penetrate the mystery in 
which it originates ? 

If we contemplate the examples of history, and 
endeavor to bring before our view the teachers, 
heroes, and martyrs of the race, do not we see them 
standing on a plain above us, or borne toward us 
on the wings of the wind, and descending as it 
were from the clouds of heaven? If we think of 
Abraham and Moses, of David and Solomon, of 
Isaiah and Paul; if we consider Confucius and 
Zoroaster, Zeno and Aristotle, Spinoza and Locke, 
the men who have shaped the thought and directed 
the aspirations of races, if we regard the great 
leaders of mankind, the men who have changed 
the destiny of nations, Chedorlaomer, or Kudur 
Lagamer, as he is called in the Assyrian tongue, 
who brought all the civilized nations of his time 
from the far-distant East to the borders of Egypt 
imder his power; Nebuchadnezzar, who in like 
manner held the Orient for a time in his grasp ; 
Rameses II, the great Egyptian who not only ruled 
the Nile Valley with a rod of iron, but carried con- 
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stemation, and smote kings and people far to the 
eastward ; Alexander, who bore the Grecian arms 
in triumph over the civilized portions of Asia and 
Africa, and carried along with them the arts, and 
speech, and letters of Greece ; Caesar, who cemented 
the Roman Empire and prepared the way for uni- 
versal conquest ; Louis XI, who lifted France out of 
the dust and ashes of mediaeval chaos ; Frederick, 
who made Germany possible; and Washington, 
the herald and prophet of a new nation and a new 
destiny for mankind ; or, if we return to those 
who have freely surrendered their own lives that 
their fellow-men might have a larger and nobler 

life, — Leonidas, with three hundred devoted Spar- 
tans, boldly facing the myriads of Persia that he 
might preserve the liberty of Greece; Regulus, 
despising death and torture for the sake of his 
country ; the Maid of Orleans, yielding herself in 
obedience to a divine call to promote the welfare of 
king and people ; John Hampden, laying down his 
life in the sublime cause of English liberty ; War- 
ren, of Bunker Hill; John Brown, of Harper's 
Ferry ; and Abraham Lincoln, do they not all stand 
above us ? And do we not lift up our eyes to 
them when we want the help and inspii'ation which 
their great deeds arouse in every age and in every 
heart of man? 

Nor is it only history that descends, " like the 
gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneath," 
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from the upper regions of thought and life. All 
the higher truth by which man's life is enriched 
comes down. The philosophy which men have 
been seeking to construct from the beginning of 
the race to the present hour — the philosophy, 
that is, that shall give an intellectual account of all 
the realities of the universe, bends above us still like 
the blue dome of heaven. As we search the skies 
for the story of the stars and for the mysterious 
influence that keeps order in the realms of space 
and binds heaven and earth together, so we peer 
into the great arch of the higher intelligence for 
a knowledge of the sacred processes and prin- 
ciples of being. This is true, even, of what we 
call the physical sciences — of those departments 
of study by which we seek to give an account of 
the nature, order, and relations of material things 
and of the forces that pertain to them. We say 
of the beginners in this sort of study that they are in 
its lower ranges and that they have not yet caught 
up with those that are more advanced ; while of 
the great investigator, who is ever pushing out into 
fresh fields and bringing forth some new fact, dis- 
closing some hitherto unknown principle, for the 
instruction and edification of the world, we say, 
not only that he has advanced further, but he has 
climbed higher than any who may have gone before 
him in that pathway of research. 

What we affirm of the scientific explorer we 
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assert, also, with slightly varying phrase, of the 
statesman, the social philosopher, and the man 
who imdertakes to solve the great riddle of the 
individual life. The problems that have perennial 
interest, and never fail to bring out all the nobler 
energies of mind and heart, are those that pertain 
to man in his relations with his fellow men, and 
to the deep and living realities of the soul. No 
subjects have so moved men to eloquence as 
these ; nor have any imparted such an undying 
quality to genius. In these fields have wrought 
the men who have been, and still are, the masters 
of the world. Not only did Demosthenes and 
Cicero hold breathless those who listened to them 
in senate and forum, but their eloquence has swept 
through the ages, and still thrills the souls of all 
who know the meaning of patriotism and virtue. 
The groves of the academy have long since per- 
ished, but the philosophy of Plato has flowed on 
through the centuries, and still finds utterance 
from the lips of present-day teachers like Mar- 
tineau and Jowett In like manner the salvation 
of the soul has put a golden message not only 
into the mouths of Chrysostom and Abelard and 
Savonarola, but in our own land and time it has 
touched, with a living coal from the divine altar, 
the lips of Chapin, whose image glowing with the 
old fire with which in the prime of his manhood 
he swept great congregations, looks out upon you 
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from beside this pulpit; Starr King, the apostle 
not only of purity and humanity, but of union 
and liberty, called too eariy into heaven; and 
Phillips Brooks, the great optimist who saw the 
whole human family included in the all-embracing 
and all-conquering love of God. To these names 
I may now add the name of the fearless champion 
of truth and righteousness who Ues dead upon his 
shield in yonder city, the great uncompromising, 
indomitable Christian warrior, who, though past 
the age of fourscore years, has fallen in the thick 
of the fight with his armor on.* 

The affirmation that truth is higher than the 
mind that receives it, finds no better illustration 
than the fact that the institutions in which it is 
investigated and disseminated are called the hisrher 
institutions of learning. The whole course of 
learning is over a great staircase not unlike that 
which stood over the head of the patriarch, the 
topmost step of which led into the vestibule of 
the divine kingdom. We go up from the primary 
school, from the grammar school to the high 
school, and from the high school to college, and 
from the college to the university. The children 
in the lower schools are ever looking up to the 
fountains of knowledge and wisdom from whence 
flow without ceasing the streams that refresh, 



* Alonzo Ames Miner, D.D., second President of Tufts 
College. 
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inform, and strengthen them. Whether they ever 
attain the heights themselves or not, they never 
fail to be invigorated by the influence that de- 
scends upon them from the lofty sources of 
knowledge and intellectual power. Moreover, we 
call the education that is given in these loftier 
retreats the higher education; so that men may 
not only look to these for inspiration and help, 
but to those who are trained in them as endowed 
with a richer mental equipment and a grander 
intellectual life. 

If now, in the second place, we turn from the 
merely intellectual side of our nature to a con- 
sideration of the moral and social standards of the 
race, we shaU still find that the guiding power is 
above us. Man's own interior life does not fur- 
nish these standards. They cannot be acquired 
by introspection. We cannot find them by looking 
down or looking within. In some sections of the 
human race the effort has been made to find the 
way of life by calm and serene reflection, as if 
the mind had some inherent and native power to 
evolve the sublime conception of perfect right 
from its own internal recesses. The results at- 
tained by this process are not encouraging, either 
in national achievement or individual character. 
The Greeks and Romans thought that man had 
reached perfection in some far-off, forgotten era of 
the past, and vainly sought to reproduce the idyl- 
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Kc state. But neither in institutions nor men 
have they given us an example of abiding and in- 
creasing glory and power. If we confine our 
attention to social movements of permanent and 
progressive import, and that point undeviatingly 
to the perfection of the race, we shall find that 
they all have had, and must have, their origin in 
the higher sources. 

Look at the great social movements of man- 
kind. Out of what have they sprung ? Are they 
self-originated ? Are they evolved from inner con- 
sciousness of races or individuals ? Take Judaism, 
for example. Here is a movement that has more 
profoundly affected the destiny of nations and the 
thought of the world than any other in history, 
certainly than any that reaches so far back into 
antiquity. But this mighty movement was not of 
human origin. It was the voice of God that said 
to Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees, in the midst 
of a gross and revolting idolatry, and a civilization 
low and sensual in every particular, " Get thee out 
of thy country, and from thy father's house, into 
a land that I will show thee ; and I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee and make 
thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing." 
He obeyed this call ; and not only he in his own 
life, but all who derive their lineage from him, 
and all who have walked in his steps, have looked 
without ceasing to the same high source of inspi- 
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ration and guidance. Beyond all question, it is 
this fact that has separated the Hebrews from the 
other branches of the Semitic stock, and made them 
a peculiar people. 

I know it is the fashion in our time to speak 
contemptuously of the Jews, and to regard them 
as a menace and curse in every nation. This, in- 
deed, is no new fashion. The monuments show 
that the Egyptians declared that they had cast 
them out because they were a nation of lepers. 
Yet, these same lepers went forth to build in Pal- 
estine, in the very highway between the East and 
West, a nation that stood for centuries as an im- 
passable barrier alike to Assyria and Esrypt, a na- 
Ln, too, whose fame and gW have not^t faded 
away. To-day, much in the same way, and under 
a similar plea, the Czar of Russia is thrusting them 
forth from his dominions, and they are coming to 
our shores in mighty waves, to the consternation 
of our weak politicians and faint-hearted philan- 
thropists. But if we look at them without passion 
and without fear, we find that, though degraded 
by centuries of outrage and oppression, they are 
domestic in their habits, quiet, orderly, industrious, 
and frugal, ever looking forward to the betterment 
of their estate and fortune, and seeking to provide 
for their children, at least, a nobler inheritance. 
The teachers of our public schools tell us that they 
have no pupils who are so quick to acquire the 
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English language, none who yield more readily to 
discipline, none who exhibit a more reverent spirit 
of obedience, and none who respond with such 
ardor and enthusiasm to the appeals of patriotism 
and virtue. This is because they are of the old 
stock, and are true to their traditions, because they 
are ever looking up, ever regarding the power that 
sent Rebekah forth to be the '< mother of thousands 
of millions," and because, like Jacob, in whose 
name they are named, they recognize the presence 
of Jehovah in every place to which the soles of 
their feet may come. 

But Christianity furnishes an even better illus- 
tration of the doctrine we are trying to maintain 
concerning the social movements of the past, be- 
cause Christianity affects not one nation or one 
race, but a variety of peoples, and promises to em- 
brace in its outward sweep every nation and race 
and every soul of man. What is it that gives to 
Christianity its peculiar quality? I have referred 
to the fact that the Greeks and Romans looked be- 
hind them for their ideals, and to the fact that the 
Orientals have sought to find the standard of life 
within. Christianity did neither of these things. 
It placed the ideal of humanity before and not be- 
hind. It furnished a concrete instance of this ideal 
in the person of its great Founder. Here is a life 
that in its grandeur, simplicity, tenderness, and 
purity, is unapproached and unapproachable, higher. 
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infinitely higher than the loftiest movements of the 
soul ; and yet a life that not only reveals the possi- 
bilities of human attainment, but lays its sublime 
and inexorable commandment upon every soul that 
contemplates it. In whatever way the human race 
may walk, however far forward it may push in the 
the path of progress, there is Christ before it, 
urging it to come on to yet new and nobler attain- 
ments. However high the individual may rise, 
and however near he may come to the realization 
of the ideal life, Jesus is still above him, beckon- 
ing to a bolder and surer flight. 

This much of social movements that are historic. 
The principle applies to those of our own time. 
The present age is full of great social problems. 
It is these, indeed, that characterize it above every- 
thing else. Men are trjdng with all their might 
to grasp the reality of the great brotherhood. 
They are asking on every side how can this be 
realized more completely ? Can it be done in the 
State ? Are existing devices, created chiefly with 
this end in view, to prove a failure, and are men 
in spite of every safeguard to the contrary to be 
divided into classes? Can it be done in social 
organisms? Or is the spirit of separation and 
even of caste to pervade these, and thus baffle the 
very ends they ought to secure ? Can it be done 
in the world of industry, or are we to have a line 
growing forever more and more sharply defined, 
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and forever more and more impassable, between 
the rich and the poor ? These are supreme ques- 
tions of the hour. In such a maze and turmoil of 
conflicting thought, it is not strange that there 
should be room for the crank and the demagogue, 
or that there should be a large crop of the blatant 
forms of crude and false philosophy. But at the 
same time we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
there is a vast amount of deep, earnest, and con- 
secrated interest in these questions. 

Moreover, the conviction is deepening every- 
where that they can be solved only by an appeal 
first of all to the higher ranges of thought. Their 
solution cannot be affected by the tramp, the 
ignoramus, or the mountebank. There is no cheap 
and easy process by which all the existing relaJ 
tions of mankind may be revolutionized, no quack 
remedy by which the ills of the social body may 
be purged away in an hour, no wild, fantastic 
scheme of imagination, and no application of any 
hair-brained theory that will bring order out of 
chaos, and secure peace and harmony between the 
discordant and distracted members of the human 
family. The task is for scholars, for those who 
have a large fund of knowledge from which to 
draw, who have imbibed the scientific spirit, and 
who are skilled by long discipline and practice in 
elucidating principles from facts. The appeal is 
to psychology, to the great abiding characteristics 
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of the human mind and the laws of human develop- 
ment. It is likewise to political economy, to the 
principles that govern production and distribution 
the world over in all ages. It is also to sanitary 
science, to the rules that are indispensable every- 
where to wholesome, healthy, comfortable, and 
happy domestic life. 

Here, too, we cannot walk without example. 
No human reasoning is good for much until it is 
brought to the test of actual experience. In cast- 
ing about for the illustration of our social theories, 
we must look above and not beneath. Perhaps 
the most searching interrogatory that has been 
put in our time, whatever may have been the pui^ 
pose of the author in raising it, is, " What would 
Christ do if he should come to Chicago ? " But I 
cannot help thinking that a better form in which 
to put the question would be : What would men 
do if Christ should walk beside them in their daily 
business, if he should draw near in sHence, as he 
did to his disciples in their journey to Emmaus, 
and should suddenly reveal himself to them as 
they were engaged in their secular occupations ? 
What if he should appear in the great marts where 
merchandise is bought and sold, in the commercial 
centers where the products of the world are ex- 
changed, in the huge factories where men and 
women toil early and late in the production of 
fabrics, in the counting-rooms, where all these 
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processes are conducted; if he should come in 
actual living presence and visible form into our 
clubs and social organizations of various kinds, 
and if wherever men are talking and working to- 
gether in the complicated relations of daily activity, 
he should suddenly stand forth and say, " Look 
unto Me, I am the way, the truth and the life." 
Yet this is the way, the only way, by which the 
reforms of society are to be brought about. The 
social fabric, when the kingdom of God shall have 
come, among men, must be built on the principles 
of the Christian reUgion, and around the person- 
ality of its peerless Founder. 

Above all, and finally, I should remark that help 
and strength in the individual life come through 
exaltation, through the lifting up of the eyes to 
things that are higher. This is important to 
remember because all the great moral forces of 
the world are personal. They are rooted in the 
individual for the reason that the individual is set 
in an environment. There is need just now of 
laying special emphasis on this fact because the 
attention is turned so completely from the indi- 
vidual to the mass. Men are so eager to save 
society that they are almost exclusively occupied 
with inventing devices by which they may accom- 
plish it by the wholesale and in the lump. It is 
indeed surprising to what an extent the thought 
of the world is concentrated on social organiza- 
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tions and upon sections and classes of the people. 
If it is the slums of our great cities that fall under 
the eye of the reformer, the conviction seems to 
prevail that the slum can be transformed and 
abolished altogether by letting in streams of fresh 
water, introducing pure air and sunlight, and 
constructing model habitations. If it is the alle- 
viation of the burdens of labor that is to be 
considered, there seems to be somehow a ready 
inference that aU these burdens can be lifted by 
..^ing Ulx,™« for defense and oBenee ^nl 
the exactions of their employers. If it is crime 
and temptation and sin and wrong that rise like 
a great mountain in the pathway of the social 
reformer, he turns to the legislator to sweep them 
away, and by solemn enactment to purify and 
sweeten the social life. 

God forbid that I should seem to disparage by 
any word of mine the importance of these enter- 
prises — especially as I have had a hand in 
employing some of them myself. They are of the 
utmost value, if held in due subordination to the 
supreme end of all moral and humane efforts. But 
whatever dreams are cherished as to the final ele- 
vation and purification of humanity, and however 
warmly we may urge our various schemes and 
plans, the fact must never be lost sight of that all 
efforts for the uplifting and regeneration of society 
must begin with the individual. The kingdom of 
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God, if it comes at all in the world, must come 
one by one. The gospel of Jesus Christ is a 
particular gospel. It deals with every soul on 
the plane of its own life. In uttering its condem- 
nation of sin it says to men in high places, as 
Nathan said to David, " Thou art the man," and 
as Paul said to the High Priest, " God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall." In calling men into the 
service of truth it issues its mandates to indi- 
viduals, even as Jesus called Peter and John from 
their fishing-nets; as He selected Nathaniel when 
he was under the fig-tree; and as He, from his 
place of heavenly glory, bade Saul of Tarsus turn 
from his vocation of persecutor of the church and 
enter upon his wonderful career of heroic devo- 
tion and self-sacrificing service for the church. 

But in all I have thus far said it is implied 
that the individual cannot find redemption except 
throuffh the upward look. The life by which he 
himseU is to lie renovated, and in which he is to 
lead society after him, is the life from above, the 
life that " comes down from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband." 
The soul must a have genume anastasis even as 
Christ rose from the dead. In this great uplifting 
we give education a prominent and essential place. 
We say that every child must come to the living 
fountains of knowledge and drink. We declare 
that the schoolhouse must stand with open door 
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and that every child must enter. We say that the 
teacher, though in oui* democratic system he is 
without a warrant from the State, is one of the 
highest functionaries and one of the most im- 
portant factors in our civil and social life. He is 
higher and more efficient in securing a true order 
and a genuine obedience than the policeman, and 
mightier than the military chieftain with a trained 
army at his back. We say that the scholar whose 
function it is to bring forth from the great treasury 
of knowledge " things new and old " for the illu- 
mination of the world and edification of individual 
men, is little less than a high priest in the great 
temple of humanity. And we declare that the 
people, as they look up to him on the serene 
heights of his achievement, cannot fail to have 
their faculties quickened, their vision enlarged, 
and their hopes renewed. 

But we cannot confine the uplifting process to 
what falls technically within the scope of educa- 
tion, whether it is dispensed by institutions or 
living men. It must be brought about in part, as 
I have already shown, under a different head, by 
the power of great examples. The men who have 
gone before, and who have been successful in 
reaching a great eminence, not only the heroes and 
martyrs of the world, the men of lofty daring and 
sublime devotion, but the men of more quiet 
effort, the men who have wrought in the field of 
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science and art, and have given utterance to 
"thoughts that breathe and words that bum"; 
the scientific investigators, the historians, the phi- 
losophers and poets of the race, are the sources of 
an everliving and inexhaustible inspiration. All 
this, indeed ; but more than this, men must look 
to the Infinite and Eternal. Indeed they must 
find Him at every point in all their struggles and 
in all their wanderings. They must recognize His 
presence in the mysterious mechanism of the uni- 
verse ; in the strange and marvelous unfoldings of 
history, the deep soundings of the human soul, the 
airy excursions of the fancy, and the skypiercing 
flights of the imagination. Everywhere His power 
must be seen. His wisdom acknowledged, and His 
presence felt. The Ufe tmining that produces this 
result is not in vain, and if it is continuously and 
faithfully applied, it will bring at length the indi- 
vidual and the race to the full stature of perfection. 
Members of the Class of Ninety-five : The 
hour has come in which you have reached the goal 
of your studies in this institution. Through what 
has doubtless seemed to you a long series of years, 
you have pursued the various courses of profes- 
sional study and academic training, which are to 
serve as your preparation for the active duties of 
life. You have sought knowledge at it sources. 
You have had high facilities, and enjoyed rare 
privileges and opportunities. You have been 
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brought in contact with wise teachers and noble 
men. You have had agreeable association with 
kindred spirits, the memory of which will follow 
you all your life long. Above all, you have 
breathed the air of "high thinking" and noble 
living, have felt the power of venerable traditions, 
and imbibed somewhat the spirit of grand scholar- 
ship and immortal leai'ning. No doubt, though 
you have looked forward to this hour as to no 
other in your whole lives, it is with something of 
sadness and regret that you contemplate the sever- 
ance of these delightful relations. It seems to 
you, perhaps, that you are going out from the 
tender care and affectionate oversight of your 
Alma Mater, and that you are no longer to enjoy 
her protection and guidance. 

In this, however, you are mistaken. I was 
walking once under yonder trees in company with 
a great teacher, the head of one of the most re- 
nowned institutions in New England, and I was 
offering some apology for the meagemess of our 
equipment, when he turned on me and said, with 
great sternness and emphasis: "Yoimg man" — 
it was in the early days of my administration 
— "buildings do not make a college." That 
truth has been stamped ineff aceably upon my mind 
with the lapse of years. Indeed, I may go further, 
and declare that the Alma Mater of your love 
does not consist in its buildings, its shaded walks. 
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and spreading campus, its libraries, its laboratories, 
its facilities of whatever sort, nor even in its liv- 
ing body of wise and learned teachers, but in the 
great company of the children whom it has trained. 
Into this company you now enter. You take one 
higher step, not only in the ladder of a cultivated 
life, but in the golden stairway over which your 
college is leading you. May I not express the 
hope that you will take this new departure with 
the upward look? Yes, look up to this beautiful 
eminence on which the institution that has trained 
you has its visible form and habitation. But look 
up also to the unclouded heights of her teaching 
and inspiration, the truth she has bid you follow, 
the philosophy she has expounded, the scientific 
verities she has disclosed, and the matchless ex- 
amples she has set before you. Above aU, look 
up to Him, of whose Uving and guiding presence 
in the world she is the unimpeachable and cease- 
less witness. Joining thus the great company of 
your fellows, you will never want for help and 
strength. Speaking for myself, while it is with 
profound sorrow that I shall witness your depar- 
ture from the halls in which your faces have long 
been familiar, yet it is with great joy that I wel- 
come you to the larger and more enduring fellow- 
ship. With the voice of triimiph, therefore, I 
say, "Godspeed," though with the voice of sad- 
ness I say, " Farewell." 
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JuNB 14, 1896 
Lord, what wUt Thou Jiave me to do f — Acts ix, 6. 

These words mark the beginning in the career 
of one of the world's greatest heroes. True, he 
had done some notable things before. But now 
he was about to take up a work that was to set 
him apart as a leader in the grandest movement of 
history. Now he was face to face with his Master 
— the Master whom up to that moment he had 
despised. Now he was confronting the responsi- 
bility of his apostleship. Are there any parallels 
between such a life and our common lives? Is 
not God's law the same in all ages and over all 
men? Is not every crisis a repetition of other 
crises ? May we not instructively bring our lives 
into comparison with the life of the great Apostle ? 
For a time, perhaps, we may not look at things in 
so serious a light. For a time the child, the youth, 
the young man, or the young woman, is under gov- 
ernors and teachers, and hence is in a certain 
measure divested of full responsibility. He can 
fall back in every emergency or diflBculty upon 
those who are carrying the burden for him and 
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sharing the responsibility with him. But by and 
by this double life comes to an end. By and by 
he wakes to the consciousness that the full meas- 
ure of the burden is on his own shoulders and that 
the duties that confront him cannot be shared. 

Is not this the lesson that comes to us to-day? 
This goodly company of young persons have been 
long under tutelage. They have been receiving 
from others the instruction and discipline that 
were to illumine their minds and make them 
strong for the great conflict of life. To-day, like 
Jacob of old, with only the staff of knowledge in 
their hands, they stand on the brink of the Jordan, 
about to cross over and set forth into the unknown 
land. However lightly they may have looked at 
life heretofore, however confidently they may have 
rested in the conviction that if difficulties which 
seemed insurmountable loomed up in their path 
they could turn for help to a kind friend or a wise 
teacher, and however strong they may have felt in 
the power of their own attainments, just now they 
must feel very low as they contemplate the light- 
ness of their equipment and are impressed with 
" the greatness of the way " upon which they are 
entering. Instinctively in such a crisis, though it 
may be involuntarily, they take their places beside 
the great Apostle in the initial and crucial moment 
of his matchless career and look up for illuminar 
tion and guidance. Prostrate in the dust of their 
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humility, they may well ask, "Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?" 

The topic, therefore, that seems best suited to 
this occasion is : The True Attitude of Noble Be- 
ginnings. If in the light of the example we have 
chosen for our guidance we attempt an analysis, 
three things will disclose themselves : First, a sense 
of insufficiency ; secondly, an eager desire for in- 
struction ; and thirdly, a readiness for action. 

At the very outset, and as the invariable condi- 
tion of entering successfully upon a great enter- 
prise, there must be humility. There must be the 
feeling that there are forces and powers above us 
that are greater than ourselves and to which we 
must look up with reverence. He who has no 
proper sense of the great Mystery is not fit to be 
a worker in the vineyard of the Lord. No matter 
how far one's investigations may have carried him, 
nor how wide a conquest he may have made in the 
realm of knowledge, he must lie low in the pres- 
ence of the unexplored Infinity. He must feel 
that out there in the great imknown, in the lands 
that his feet have not yet touched, under skies that 
have not yet bent their blue dome above him, he 
must find the strength that is to bring him to great 
accomplishment. Hence, unmindful of any victor- 
ies he may have won, forgetting for the time being 
the way over which he has traveled, laying aside 
every high estimate which his partial fellow-travel- 
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era may have put upon his powera, not even heed- 
ing the ambitions which hitherto may have swayed 
and buoyed him up, he simply looks aloft for the 
revelation that is yet to break forth, and waits in 
devout patience for the new impulse which, like a 
whirlwind, is to sweep him forward in the path of 
his new effort to his ultimate destiny. 

This is the initial condition of even learning 
itself. Indeed, learning seems large only to those 
who have it not. The greatest scholar in the 
world feels and knows that he is only on the bor- 
derland of possible knowledge. The most suc- 
cessful scientific investigator does not venture 
to plume himself on any discovery with which his 
name is associated. The Apostle Paul had been 
educated in the best schools of his time. In 
Tarsus he had had evidently something more than 
accidental contact with Greek wisdom. At Jeru- 
salem, under the guidance of the foremost doctora, 
he had compassed whatever of Hebrew lore was 
then extant. Evidently he was accounted a mas- 
ter among those who had the spiritual leadership 
of his nation. Neither did his countenance blench 
when he talked in the Agora with the world-famous 
teachera of Athens, nor did his tongue falter when 
he faced the combined company of both the great 
schools of thought on Areopagus. Yet lying there 
in the dust on the way from Jerusalem to Damas- 
cus, in the presence of his new-found master, he 
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did not make any parade of these things. He did 
not say, " Here I come, Lord, bringing my great 
ability and my wide and varied learning to lay 
upon thine altar and devote to thy service," but 
rather, "Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?" 
So it is and so it must be in the hour of its supreme 
trial with every great soul that has a message from 
God to afflicted and downtrodden men. 

The poets and teachers, the heroes and leaders 
of the world have done their work without self- 
consciousness. Homer and Shakespeare display 
not the slightest token of the sense of their own 
greatness. The wisest teachers, from Plato to 
Emerson, have felt only the weakness of their own 
thought. Neither Washington nor Lincoln dared 
to trust in his own strength. Provided the man 
is great enough, and the occasion sufficiently stu- 
pendous, arrogance and self-conceit will vanish. 
It is then that the human consciousness is over- 
laid and absorbed in the consciousness of God. 
The law is the same whether it touches the ancient 
or the modem life. We have a fine illustration 
of it in one of our most recent scientific lights. 
Everywhere the men of science are saying that 
Professor Roentgen has made a discovery that 
marks a. new epoch in electrical science. Natur- 
ally one would think that a man whose name was 
on every tongue, who has evidently achieved some- 
thing that is to be of incalculable and lasting bene- 
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fit to the human race, might feel a sense of elation 
and be betrayed alike into dogmatism and proph- 
ecy. But such apparently is not the case. For 
when he is interrogated as to the nature of the 
new ray he has observed so accurately, his reply 
is, "I do not know"; and when he is further 
pressed fot some opinion as to the practical re- 
sults of his researches, he replies again, " I do not 
know. I am investigating." He cannot be tempted 
to go a hair's breadth beyond the facts as his ob- 
servation had noted them. Surely there is hope 
of great advance in the presence of such profound 
humility. 

But not only is this the condition of acquiring 
knowledge, it is equally the condition of imparting 
and applying it. We sometimes say that " knowl- 
edge should be sought for its own sake," and we 
are inclined to think that this is the highest motive 
that can guide the action of the student ; and yet I 
presume in the last analysis we shall find that the 
high estimate placed upon knowledge springs from 
the fact that " knowledge is power " — power not 
only in the individual life, but in the life of the 
world. All the refinements of our civilization, all 
the facilities which render our daily life easy, 
agreeable, and effective, and all the means by 
which the forces of the universe are brought into 
subjection to the will of man are the fruit of 
knowledge and constitute the grand motive of ac- 
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quisition. But in all this there must be those 
whose chief function it is to expound and inteiv 
pret, and to communicate the acquisitions they 
have made from mind to mind and from age to 
age. This is how their knowledge is disseminated 
and becomes a great and constantly increasing in- 
heritance. But the one supreme condition of suc- 
cessfully imparting this heavenly treasure, this gift 
of God to man, is humility. 

Sir Isaac Newton felt that he had only gathered 
a few pebbles here and there on the infinite shore. 
If we look over the whole vast field of learning, 
whether in the realm of science or letters, we shall 
find that this is the spirit that has prevailed both 
in its accumulation and transmission. Some items, 
some facts, some principles, nay, some epochs of 
knowledge, are connected with individual names. 
The name and the achievement are synonymous. 
But this is not because they who have achieved 
have so willed it. We must regard it rather as the 
spontaneous tribute which the world has paid to 
those who have been its guides and benefactors. 
Indeed this order is the exception and not the 
rule. It is only in rare instances that the individ- 
ual workers stand out from their fellows wearing 
the proud badge of merited distinction. The great 
stream from which we all so freely drink is made 
up of the contributions from coimtless unnoticed 
workers, men who have sunk themselves in their 
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work, and who have been content to be mere 
waiters and servants in the great temple of human 
enlightenment. In every age the dust of present 
conflict, the mists produced by the stream of exist- 
ing activity, have served to shut out from view the 
brave pioneers in the world of thought, the heroic 
investigators in the paths of science, who have 
gone before and blazed the way. 

Every thoughtful observer must have recognized 
this. The best teachers I have ever known, the 
men to whose wisdom I owe my highest inspiration, 
at whose feet I have delighted to sit, for whose 
word I have waited with awe, have not been men 
who have boasted of their own attaiments, or who 
have claimed to have entire mastery even of their 
own specialties. They have rather been those 
who felt the full consciousness of their own ineffi- 
ciency, and stood sometimes confused and embar- 
rassed before the questions of their humblest 
pupils. It was my good fortune to receive instruc- 
tion from the first president of this college. He 
was one of the most learned and one of the wisest 
men I have ever known. He was at the same time 
one of the meekest and most modest men that ever 
filled a teacher's chair. Never did he vaunt him- 
self in his own knowledge. More often did he 
humble himself in the presence of his pupils, and, 
confessing his inability to answer the questions 
which they propounded, joyfully and gratefully 
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accept the light which their own crude and feeble 
reasoning would now and then seem to shed on 
great problems. Indeed, I am inclined to think 
that the world's greatest teachers will with one 
consent acknowledge that in the great business 
which has consumed their lives, they have received 
more than they have conferred. 

Since this is so, is it not essential that men should 
approach their work with open minds ? Is not the 
spirit of inquiry indispensable to genuine achieve- 
ment ? In this age of the world no one will for a 
moment question that the Apostle Paul was an 
intellectual giant, and that before he became a 
Christian teacher, he had studied many things. 
In point of equipment for any serious undertaking, 
probably no one could have been found in any 
land who was his superior. But he was called 
upon suddenly, and without warning, to enter upon 
a new field, and to take upon himself duties and 
responsibilities with which he was totally unfa- 
miliar. His first movement therefore is a question. 
Indeed^ this is the way of the world. You must 
have observed that when the President of the 
United States makes an appointment to high office 
— for example, a commission to study the Vene- 
zuela boundary question, or a consul-general to 
Cuba, now in the throes of revolution — these 
persons do not give a decision off-hand, or rush 
headlong to the post of duty. They begin first by 
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taking an " account of stock," as the merchant 
would say, by gathering together all the facts that 
have any possible relation to their work, and only 
when their minds are filled with all the knowledge 
they can compass do they venture to speak or act. 
Every important enterprise of human life must 
be begun and carried forward in this way. How 
else can we keep up with the rapid movements of 
this age ? If antiseptic surgery, as it is now prac- 
ticed in all the great hospitals of the world, had 
been known and applied on the field of battle and 
in the hospitals of the army during our Civil War, 
two-thirds of those who died from wounds might 
have been saved to their families and the world. 
I am assured by scientific men that so rapid have 
been the developments of electrical knowledge dur- 
ing the last ten years that one who was a master 
of the subject a decade ago, but who has done 
nothing to increase his knowledge since, is abso- 
lutely without the first qualification as an electri- 
cian to-day. This is why capital is so cautious in 
regard to many of the applications of electrical 
power. It was said during the late World's Fair that 
the last great exhibition of steam locomotives had 
been made, and that if capital had the courage of 
its convictions the great engines now in use, not- 
withstanding the enormous cost of their production, 
would be consigned to the junk heap. But railroad 
magnates are afraid. They cannot be sure that the 
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invention which they may be led to adopt will not 
be entirely superseded before the complete installar 
tion of their plant, by new devices which the re- 
searches of men who are dealing with electrical 
problems may have rendered possible. Hence it is 
that many of the great industrial organizations 
feel compelled to employ scientific experts to keep 
them informed in all the important matters of in- 
vention and discovery. 

If this is so in respect of those subjects of in- 
quiry which touch upon business interests, it cannot 
fail to be so in the varied phases of social life. 
These are the matters now that are uppermost in 
the thoughts of all good men. How can the world 
be made better? How can a more perfect equality 
be secured ? How can the dark spots of human 
society be wiped out? How can light be made to 
shine in the homes and faces of the poor? How 
can vice be suppressed and virtue planted in its 
place ? No doubt there are many who have a swift 
answer to all these questions. Some wiU reply : 
Abolish private property and you do away at one 
sweep of your pen with all the false and factitious 
distinction of high and low, rich and poor, aristoc- 
racy and democracy. Others will tell you to put 
in force the great principle of cooperation both in 
the production and consumption of commodities. 
This will banish friction, produce good feeling and 
bring in the era of universal brotherhood. Still 
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others will say, clean up the abodes of men, tear 
down the old rookeries and build model tenements, 
help the great hive of humanity to swarm into the 
country where they can have elbow-room and 
where they can breathe God's pure air and bask in 
the sunshine, and you will have established the 
condition of purity and self-reliance. Yet a fourth 
class will proclaim, educate the people. Open the 
doors of the schoolhouse and compel the children 
to go in. Make men know the right and they will 
do it. 

Beyond question nearly every one of these pre- 
scriptions is good. He would be a rash man who 
would dare to affirm that in some measure and in 
some form every one of them might not find effec- 
tive and wholesome application. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that they have all been tried 
in the great struggle that has been going forward 
for the renovation of society and the uplifting of 
souls. Judging by the past experience of men 
there is little reason to believe that any of these de- 
vices or all of them combined would suffice to pro- 
duce the millennium. We must not forget that 
however important a part external circumstances 
play in degrading men and keeping them in degrada- 
tion, they are far from being the sole causes of cor- 
ruption and sin. The great problem which the soci- 
ologist and reformer has to deal with is human 
nature. What is that mysterious thing? and 
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what are the principles by which it is to be trans- 
formed and rendered holy? Of only one great 
Teacher has it ever been said : " He knew what 
was in men." The rest of us have not completed 
our knowledge yet. We have got to study the 
complex organisms of society and the strange 
compound of humanity a while longer, before we 
shall come into the open day. Therefore when 
some new evil confronts us, or when some plan on 
which we have built the highest hope turns out a 
dismal failure, we must lie low and cry, " Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do ? " 

Nay, more, in working out the great transfor- 
mations of the individual soul which give the 
supreme result of character, we cannot be sure of 
the way without earnest supplication. True, man 
is a moral being. He has been endowed by his 
Creator with the marvelous power of discriminat- 
ing between right and wrong, and placed under 
the mysterious imperative of moral obedience. 
We can find neither races nor individuals who do 
not feel that life to reach its full measure must 
come up to some standard. Moreover, it may be 
claimed that imder the Christian dispensation we 
have the perfect standard in Him whom we joy- 
fully regard as " the Author and Finisher of our 
faith." Yet who walks with sure and steadfast 
step straight to the goal of human perfection? 
The truth is that when we try to make application 
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of the true principles of conduct to our own life 
our tribulations begin. Again and again we in- 
terrogate the great Teacher. Again and again 
we try our thoughts and habits by consulting the 
great Example. Even then we are often in doubt. 
We cannot tell whether in the mist and fog of 
our uncertain reasoning, or in the dim twilight 
of our imperfect faith, we may not have gone 
astray and missed the way. In the end we can 
only say with St. Paul, " I count not myself to 
have apprehended, but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend," and like him too we fall in the dust 
and ask, " Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? " 
But the chief comfort of all this is that it is thus 
.that men rise to mastery, first, of problems, and 
secondly, of themselves. The very beginning of 
intelligence may be expressed by an interrogation 
point. The first intimations we have that the 
babe is anything more than a piece of flesh en- 
dowed with digestive organs, are conveyed to us 
by its curiosity. It seems to be testing the reality 
and demanding the significance of things. More- 
over, this habit never ceases. From the cradle to 
the grave, at every step of man's progress, some 
new fact, or some strange combination of circum- 
stances, rises up to challenge him. If through 
lack of training he loses his interest in things, if 
through some misdirection of the forces of his 
intellect he lets the world go by and fails to ask 
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the import of it, his very ignorance proclaims the 
greatness of its mystery, and renders all the more 
commanding the need to fathom it. Then, too, 
the secrets that have been disclosed to those who, 
with restless importunity, have sought admission 
to the temple of truth, proclaim the unfailing re- 
ward vouchsafed to those who seek and faint not. 
Earnest inquiry, at last, solves all riddles. The 
irrepressible mountain climber tries to reach the 
inaccessible peaks. Fii*st one makes the attempt 
and then another. Some even lay down their 
lives in the nameless charm of the ever-beckoning 
heights. At last the way is found, and then men 
go up in troops over the stairs which have been 
built in blood and sacrifice, to get the command- 
ing vision and " lie within the light of God." 

Not only will no problem fail to give up its 
secret in the powerful light of persistent inquiry, 
but the individual man acquires poise and self- 
control by asking continually concerning his place 
and responsibility. Whence am I ? What am I ? 
Whither do I tend? These are the perennial 
questions. To some men, it is true, they only 
bring pallor and trembling. But to those who 
face them with a resolute temper, and looking 
over the whole field of human experience, discern 
the ever-ascending pathway of human effort, the 
conviction will be clear that man, coming out of 
the Infinite Mystery, is endowed with something 
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of the divine nature and is pressing on mth un- 
faltering steps to the divine culmination of desire 
and struggle, and that however he may trip and 
fail, whatever measure he may endure of agony 
and woe, into whatever bondage of darkness and 
evil he may fall, nothing can absolutely prevent 
his onward movement or hinder him from the 
heavenly goal. This takes away selfishness, curbs 
all passionate desire, calms the turbulence of the 
will, allays fear, enables man to use his powers in 
the noblest way, and to devote his whole being to 
highest and holiest ends. 

I must not, however, fail to remind you that 
humility and inquiry alike culminate in action. 
" Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? " When 
Lincoln called Grant from the West and gave him 
command of the combined armies of the Republic, 
he expected him to do something, and nobly did 
he meet the expectation in the saying, " I will fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer." Our 
divine Lord selected Paul because He saw in him 
the power of great accomplishment. This is the 
universal way. "Many are called, but few are 
chosen " ; only those, indeed, who can give proof 
of their ability. The world does not care much 
about the baggage which men carry. It is not 
equipment that is wanted, but service. You will 
seldom be asked in what schools you were trained, 
or what items of knowledge you have acquired, 
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but always and everywhere the burning and re- 
lentless question will be, "What can you do?" 
So the person who takes his place in the great, 
eager, thronging multitude of men, in this age of 
competition and strife, must have his working 
garments on. The time of the carpet-knight has 
gone by forever. Through smoke and dust and 
grime and soot we must find our way out into 
gfreen fields and the unfading light of God's 
endless glory. 

At the present exigency in hiunan affairs there 
is no pressing demand for theories. The Patent 
Office at Washington contains acres and cords of 
inventive devices that scarcely ever more than saw 
the light of day, curious contrivances which, like 
an untimely birth, perished in the very act of their 
creation. Our great libraries are filled with the- 
ories which have never caused a moment's pause 
in the onward movement of the race, and which 
would have faded long ago from human remem- 
brance had it not been for the types that hold 
them. The call of the age is not for theories, but 
facts. If theories are wanted at all, they must be 
theories which the facts have rendered inevitable, 
or, at least, theories that will rightly and clearly 
interpret the facts and bind them together in ex- 
quisite harmony and eternal order. In other 
words, theories which are to live must be working 
theories, whether they are employed to explain the 
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subtle movements of the mind, the strange com- 
posite of forces which are at work in any de- 
partment of our social economy, or to make 
contribution to the marvelous activities of our 
industrial Ufe. If one asserts that the time of 
travel between Boston and New York can be re- 
duced from five hours to two hours, before he can 
get men to invest money in his assertion he must 
fot only show that tie tiling is possible on gen- 
eral principle, but he must have made demon- 
stration of the principle in tangible shape. 

If the social reformer presents a new plan for 
the renovation of society he must do more than 
proclaim it from the house tops. Before he can 
get men to cooperate with him in the application 
of it he must exhibit it in operation. If the psy- 
chologist affirms that he has discovered something 
new in regard to the movements of the mind, he 
must do more than decry the old theories as base- 
less and false ; he must hold himself in readiness 
to display the facts on which the new contention 
is based. 

More than that, I should affirm that the learner 
at every step should test his knowledge. How 
else can he know whether he is merely walking on 
air or whether the solid ground is under his feet ? 
Too much of the world's study has been merely 
guesswork. Bundles of straw have been set up 
for men and fierce conflicts have been waged in 
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defense of lives which never had an existence. 
Only through struggles which have involved un- 
told wretchedness and miseiy, and which have left 
behind them untold heartburnings and jealousies 
and regrets have men got rid of what were the 
merest figments of the imagination. Energies 
which, if rightly applied, might have hastened the 
day of universal gladness and peace by more than 
a thousand years, have been worse than wasted. 
But thank God the bright day of reform is at 
hand. The philosopher's chair is supplanted by 
the laboratory. Dreaming yields to demonstrations. 
No theory will stand that does not rest on facts. 
All hail to the scientific method. The young sur- 
geon can only learn surgery by wielding the sur- 
geon's knife. The student of law no longer 
acquires the knowledge of his profession by read- 
ing the great text writers or even the reports of 
cases; he takes actual cases and finds out for 
himself the principles that govern them. Even 
the young clergyman must have seen social life 
as it exists in great masses of mankind, must have 
made some trial of dealing with those that are not 
of his own. class, before he can be trusted to make 
application of the principles of duty and charity. 
All the way along those who are to possess the 
knowledge and do the work of the world must 
learn their lessons by actual trial. 

Finally, they who are to be the real leaders and 
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teachers of mankind moist go before. They must 
not say " go " but " come." They must not seek 
to compel obedience to their truth ; they must 
rather win men to it by showing the claim it has 
for their own lives. The greatest generals of 
modem times have won the victories which have 
given them immortal glory, not by sitting in their 
tents and working out a plan of campaign whose 
execution they have entrusted to others, but they 
have appeared themselves at the critical places in 
the critical moments, and by their sublime uncon- 
sciousness of peril and unshaken confidence in the 
issue inspired their comrades with a courage which 
rendered them defiant of danger and indifferent 
to death. Truth is a thing for use. It must be 
sought and won, because it is vital not only to the 
progress and glory of civilization, but to the very 
being and symmetry and beauty of the soul. He, 
therefore, who has found the truth which he deems 
essential to the welfare of the world must show his 
faitii m it by bringing his own life into subjection 
to it. " Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
have commanded you." " Be ye not only hearers 
but doers of the word." This is the highest law. 
Obedience, submission, consecration, devotion, are 
the qualities that tell. St. Paul did not ask what 
was to be his reward of service. He did not see 
in exalted vision the stupendous fabric of the 
Christian Church, rising in beauty and grandeur 
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as the result of his effort. He only felt the light 
surpassing the brightness of the sun flooding and 
irradiating his soul, and his only anxiety was how 
to make that light the property of mankind. So 
it must be with every one to whom a message for 
the world has been committed. He must stand 
in his place with his harness on and simply ask, 
"Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?" 

Members op the Graduating Classes: — 
It seems to me that the truth which I have been 
trying in this discourse to expound has a peculiar 
application to you. To be sure, it may be said 
that truth is universal and cannot be peculiar ; that 
whatever case a man may be in, the truth, however 
discovered and in whatever form announced or 
applied, cannot but be of interest to him. This is 
the bald way of stating what may be esteemed the 
universals of human knowledge. On the other 
hand, it must be recognized that circumstances are 
rarely the same, that conditions constantly vary 
and that each individual life is peculiar. There- 
fore the truth, however vast and all-comprehend- 
ing, and however stable and unchanging in its 
essence, must be seen in its relation to concrete 
instances and to individual experiences. In a few 
days you go out from this institution bearing with 
you the tokens that your work here is approved. 
All at once you find yourselves confronting life in 
a new aspect, and you behold life thrusting in your 
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faces problems which you have never before been 
called upon to consider. Notwithstanding the fact 
that you have looked forward eagerly to the new 
exigencies and sought by hard discipline and dili- 
gent study to be prepared for them, yet the way will 
seem stranger to you and the difficulties greater 
than you thought. 

You must begin, therefore, by lifting up your 
faces from the very dust of your humiliation to- 
wards the light that shines above the brightness 
of the sun. In other words, you must recognize 
the insufficiency and limitation of your own knowl- 
edge and commit yourselves for guidance to the 
wisdom that is perfect Nor must it be a mere 
passive waiting, even though it be to cast your- 
selves on the tide of infinite and irresistible knowl- 
edge. You must open the windows of your souls 
that the light may come in. Nay, you must go 
forth yourselves. in quest of new truth, or rather 
of the old truth which is fitted to the new needs of 
the world and the soul. You must press forward 
with eager steps to meet and welcome the mes- 
sengers who come from the presence of the Infinite 
with fresh tidings of " joy to all mankind." But 
above all, you must not let the sense of your own 
littleness and feebleness overwhelm you and para- 
lyze your activities. Neither must you be so eager 
in your search for truth as to permit the manifold op- 
portunities for service to pass unheeded. You must 
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not become so enamored of the angels who have 
come from heaven to instruct you that you cannot 
see the great, eager, thronging troops of humanity, 
whose feet are to be guided, whose wounds are to 
be healed, and whose souls are to be blessed. In 
short you must hold yourselves in readiness for 
action, to do what the Lord may point out as your 
part in the world of daUy effort. Remember, also, 
that in all the aspiration and struggle of your lives 
your Alma Mater will not be indifferent. She 
will foUow you with eager interest and tender 
sympathy wherever you go. Your success will be 
her glory. Your failure will be her humiliation 
and sorrow ; and your need will be an appeal to 
her to help and strengthen you. Remember that 
you are tied to her by a living bond and that she 
will ever follow you with her blessing, even though 
to-day she speaks through me a heartfelt " God- 
speed " and " Farewell." 
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THE LAW OF DIVINE OBEDIENCE 
THROUGH HUMAN SERVICE 

JuNB 18, 1897 

Wist ye not that I mtist be abovJt my Fcdher^a buaineaa t 

— LuKB ii, 49. 

To the devout soul there can be no doubt that 
the concerns of God are paramount. " What doth 
the Lord require of thee?" is the first and last 
question. Still it cannot be denied in any thought- 
ful consideration of the subject that the concerns 
of men are the concerns of God. Our place is in 
a human world and all our palpable relations are 
human relations. Our conceptions of duty can 
only be framed by the suggestions which our 
contact with men afEord. But here we encounter 
the fact of individual responsibility. Life is 
serious. Each one must decide for himself, acting 
from the intuitions of his own soul, and in the 
light which comes from the circumstances by which 
he is surrounded. The seductive voices of ease or 
temporal advantage must be unheeded. Not even 
may public opinion in such exigencies control. 
The choice must be made under the behest of con- 
science. The voice of God is the only voice which 
may bid the soul be still and listen ; and when the 

choice is made the interrogatory may be fearlessly 
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put to all the world : " Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father's business ? " 

In other words, we find that the law of life, as 
illustrated by the example of our Lord and Master, 
and iterated and reiterated by all the lessons of 
human experience, is the Law of Divine Obedience 
through Human Service. The love of God is best 
shown in the love of men. Those souls are the 
most reverent and most completely fulfill the divine 
will that yield the most readily and cheerfully to 
the pressure of human need. This truth is seen 
moreover in a large, as well as a small way. 
What are the institutions but the vehicles through 
which the grace of God is poured without restraint 
upon a needy world ? What but the instruments 
in His hands for the proclamation of His word, and 
the establishment of His righteousness? Who, 
indeed, can contemplate the ways over which 
humanity has come forward, who can regard the 
devices by which men have been lifted up, or who 
can consider the sources from which our present 
light has come, without feeling that they are all 
so many means for the execution of God's all-con- 
quering and beneficent purpose ? The agencies of 
our Christian civilization are serving God through 
the service which they render to men. 

This is the thought which is pressed upon us 
with special emphasis to-day. Standing here 
under the shadow of an institution which has 
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already shown itself to be a potent instrument of 
human good, and in the presence of some of its 
finished products, it seems to me fitting that we 
should consider in a practical way the principle to 
which I have referred, and that we should ask our- 
selves how the Father's business may be best done 
in the world. 

I. At the outset, I should say that this business 
may not be regarded as apart from the ordinary, 
daily duties of life. What one is called upon to 
perform day by day, however ordinary and monot- 
onous, may lie directly in the line of divine appoint- 
ment. It is hardly fair to assume that Joseph and 
Mary were not about their Father's business. 
Nor is there any reason for supposing that Jesus 
meant to imply that they were not, although 
asserting for himself obedience to the higher man- 
date. By attending simply and unostentatiously 
to the chosen or appointed task one may find the 
angels of God coming forth to meet him as they 
met Jacob of old, on his way from Syria to Pales- 
tine. It is not necessary that action, to find favor 
with God, should be spectacular or even dramatic. 
It is an inspiration, no doubt, to have heroic models. 
We like to look up to those who, on great fields, 
have done great deeds for the illumination and re- 
generation of mankind. It is given to a few souls 
for aU the ages to rise to the supreme height, and 
ttey stand forever in the serene and trans%uring 
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light for our refreshment and guidance. But the 
mass of mankind must walk in the valleys, in well- 
worn but obscure paths, and do the common work 
of the world. 

In common daily toil, therefore, one may find 
the business of God. No truth, perhaps, needs to 
be more emphatically proclaimed to-day than this. 
For there is a marked tendency to regard labor as 
an evil in itself, as if God had not said " in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread." We find 
among the toiling masses a deep unrest, a wide- 
reachmg and irresistible ferment, a kind of resents 
ful uprising against their limitations and sur- 
roundings. Nor is this altogether without reason ; 
because there are vast numbers who seem some- 
how to have escaped the primeval injunction and 
whose lives are given wholly to extravagant ex- 
penditure and the pursuit of pleasure. In some 
parts of the world this condition of things ap- 
pears to be organized. A learned and intelligent 
Belgian said to me last summer, in a tone of 
wrathful feeling, " The nations of Europe are but 
a set of parasites, from the kings down to the 
poorest nobles " ; and I thought myself he was not 
far from right when I saw women in Belgian shops 
making lace for the decoration of royal nuptials, 
for ten cents a day. The contrast which exists 
in this country is more simple and crude. It is 
simply a contrast between wealth and work. 
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There is this advantage in our situation, however, 
that wealth is not stationary. It is carried off by 
the European nobleman who marries an American 
wife with the double purpose of replenishing his 
exhausted estates and renewing the blood of wasted 
and degenerate aristocracy; or it is scattered to 
the four winds by idle and dissolute sons who, 
while inheriting their fathers' money, have failed 
to inherit their prudence and sagacity. 

Still the idleness and frippery of the wealthy 
and fashionable classes are an irritation and effront 
to those who are doing the business and carrjdng 
the burdens of the world. Without entering into 
any consideration of the problems which this state 
of things suggests or without trying to indicate 
how a more harmonious adjustment of the material 
forces of civilized life may be secured, I may con- 
tent myself with saying that as the pre-requisite 
of the first step in the direction of a solution of 
our difficulties we must learn anew the lesson of 
dignity, nay, of the divine ordination of labor — 
that it is the foundation not only of riches, of 
human comfort, and material progress, but of 
bodily health, of social peace and domestic joy, 
and that he who has resolved to do, who has ac- 
cepted the behests of toil without resentment, and 
uncomplainingly eats his daily bread, moistened 
with the sweat of industry, is truly engaged in 
his Father's business. 
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Let me add that the pathway of heavenly favor 
lies through sacrifice, especially sacrifice for the 
rising generation. We must never foiget that 
" other men have labored and we are entered into 
their labors." This is the way of the world. 
Men can never partake fully, they can never even 
behold, nor can their minds conceive all the fruits 
of their exertion. We enjoy without effort the 
results of the " agony and bloody sweat " of those 
who were faithful in their day and generation, and 
the only compensation we can make for it is to see 
that they who come after us shall receive a like 
token of our fidelity. Happily this lesson never 
has been and never will be altogether unheeded. 
The hope of humanity lies here. How often we 
see some father, bending under great burdens, who 
looks up in his weariness and says : " I am doing 
this, not for my own advantage, but that my son 
may find the way of life easier than I have found 
it." I was much impressed by a conversation 
which I heard in a railway car not long since, be- 
tween two men who occupied the seat behind me. 
They had been speaking of their work which took 
them from their homes by the earliest train of the 
morning and permitted them to return only at 
seven o'clock — fourteen hours from their homes in 
the pursuit of their daily bread. Then one said to 
the other : " What are you going to do with your 
children." " Oh," he replied, " I shall keep them 
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in school as long as I can. They are in the high 
school now. I shall see them through. Perhaps 
I shall send them to college. I shall if I can." 
*' But why do you do that?" the first man asked 
again ; " they will not need that kind of training 
to follow your business." " I do not mean that 
they shall follow my business," was the reply. 
" Moreover, I feel that they cannot have too much 
education. The more they have, the better start 
they will get in life." " That's my idea," said 
the other. " I shall do the same with my children. 
My father died before I was fourteen years old 
and I was obliged to leave school, but I do not 
intend that my children shall begin where I did." 
I thought to myself, " What a revelation is this 
of the great law of sacrifice, which is working itself 
out in so many of our American homes." Not 
only iQ this do we find the promise of a nobler 
state, but we see in it the application of one of the 
most beneficent principles of our religion. K we 
pause to reflect we shall perceive that while fathers 
are making sacrifices for the children of their own 
flesh and blood, there are not wanting others who 
see in all the coming generations of men their own 
offspring — bone of their bone, and flesh of their 
flesh. The men who are laying the foundations 
of colleges and universities, who are endowing 
scholarships and fellowships and are denying them- 
selves that the children of the poor for all time to 
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come may enjoy what they did not, are fulfilling a 
holy mission. The world is not on its downward 
grade so long as this spirit prevails. 

Nor can I turn from this line of thought with- 
out saying, still further, that the heavenly road 
runs directly parallel, nay is identical with the 
duties of neighborhood and patriotic effort It is 
possible for a man to build his house in a crowded 
street and go and come without even a nod of 
recognition to those who dwell in the same block 
with him. K he shovels the snow from his own 
sidewalk in the winter, and pays for his proper- 
tional part of the sprinkling in summer, he may 
feel that he has met his full share of the common 
demand. He may even ask you what further claim 
you have upon him, with such a defiant air that, 
for a moment, you are unable to think of any 
other. But if everybody should act on that prin- 
ciple what a wretched world this would be to live 
in ! The truth is, we jostle elbows with our f el- 
lowmen at every turn, and we cannot keep our 
humanity without doing other things than those 
which are " nominated in the bond." There are 
some duties which we were never consulted about 
and which we have never agreed to render, which, 
nevertheless, we are called upon to perform by 
virtue of our common humanity. We are bound 
to consider how it fares with our fellow laborers 
and our fellow sufferers, and if we can do anything 
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for the community to make it cleaner, wholesomery 
and happier, we are as much beholden to do it as 
if God had spoken with an audible voice in our 
ears, saying, " Man, thou art thy brother's keeper." 
Above all, we have a debt to that mysterious 
entity which we call our country. Two weeks ago 
there was a mighty pageant filing through eveiy 
street in these northern States. It was made up of 
a great army who bore in their own bodies the 
scars of war and whose steps are already beginning 
to falter with age. But they came forth, and will 
so long as life shall last, to lay the tribute of their 
affection on the graves of their companions in arms. 
But how the spectacle thrills us I Howit brings back 
that grand but awful time in our history, when the 
ardor of patriotism swept over the youth of the 
land like a prairie fire 1 What a witness it is, too, 
of that thing in the life of nations and the souls of 
men nobler than the love of selfish ease or even 
the desire for commercial prosperity I Out of that 
pageant there stepped aside one little colunm in 
the city yonder, to rear the statue and sound the 
praises of the aristocratic youth, who took up the 
cause of a despised race and gave his life for their 
redemption from bondage. Surely such a scene as 
that makes the heart beat a little stronger. It 
gives us the assurance that the people's cause is 
safe in the people's hands; that oppression and 
outrage shall not prevail, and that right and truth 
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shall triumph. Though we may be somewhat de- 
spondent before the outrage of Cuba, though we 
may feel a deep resentment for the robbery and de- 
filement of Greece, and though we may stand 
appalled at the agony of Armenia, we must believe 
that God lives and reigns, and that when the cup 
of human suffering is full He will find an arm to 
execute His vengeance, He will find a voice to 
shout in the eai-s of tyrants, " Let my people go 
that they may serve me." 

II. But again I am moved to say that the busi- 
ness of the Father may be performed in the treat- 
ment we give to current questions. Every age has 
its problems. The heart of the Roman Empire in 
the time of Tiberius and Nero was stirred by great 
questions as is shown by the interrogatories of 
Pilate and Felix and Herod Agrippa. Our own 
age is no exception in this respect to the ages that 
have preceded it. Indeed, it would almost seem 
as if Christianity, in its fearless challenge of every 
phase of human thought and of every variety of 
organized life, had created problems which are, and 
must be forever, almost the despair of human wis- 
dom and effort. In whatever direction we turn 
the light of our faith, we seem not only to expose 
to observation the deep struggles of the individual 
soul over the mysteries of being, but to bring into 
view those actions, habits, institutions and relations 
of men, which must be reformed before the king- 
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dom of God shall come. We cannot shut our eyes 
to these things ; we cannot push them aside as of 
no consequence ; we cannot even fold our arms in 
indifference before them. They are here ; they 
demand consideration, and must and will have 
some intelligent treatment from us. 

For example, the question of education, though 
it is almost as old as the human race, comes to us 
in a new aspect and is pressed upon us with an 
emphasis that it never had before under any civili- 
zation. It is idle to suppose perhaps that there 
are any other principles of education than those 
which were enunciated by Plato and Aristotle in 
the days when Athens was the university of the 
ancient world. But the application of the prin- 
ciples must be made in a world of activity and 
thought of which the older teachers had no con- 
ception. Under our modem rules of action, and 
in view of facts which our modem investigation 
and ways of life present, the universe on which 
the philosopher of our time looks out is a different 
universe from that which the Attic sages beheld 
through the vistas in Cimon's grove. The people 
of this country, not to speak of what is going on in 
other lands, are pouring out their treasures with 
unstinted generosity to furnish the facilities of cul- 
ture. The people's schoolhouse, built and fur- 
nished in palatial magnificence, rises not only in 
the thickly settled portions of our eastern States, 
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but away out on the frontier, by the banks of our 
great inland rivers, on the outskirts of moun- 
tain forests, and upon the vast plains but recently 
invaded by civilized man ; while for the purposes of 
the higher training not only our States are setting 
apart immense sums from the receipts of taxation, 
but individuals are laying foundations with a degree 
of lavishness that is without a parallel in the whole 
history of charitable effort. 

Along with this material equipment there spring 
up the old questions as to the end and method. 
Cui bono ? Where and how ? Just here we find 
that the ancient ways are many of them narrow, 
uncertain, and outworn. The fields of learned in- 
vestigation and scientific research have been multi- 
plied a hundredfold. The uses to which learning 
may be put have increased in like manner, and the 
earlier type of educated manhood has changed be- 
yond recognition. We may continue to say with 
Milton, " I call therefore a complete and generous 
education that which fits man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices both 
private and public of peace and war"; but the 
broadening of the field of knowledge and the multi- 
plication of the spheres of human activity have given 
an endless variety to the old conception. It is ab- 
surd to suppose longer that men can only be trained 
in the traditional ways. The people are in open 
revolt against the strait lacing of mediaBvalism. 
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Even Milton ventured to protest against a form of 
education which he called "an assinine feast of 
sow thistles and brambles." But more than ever 
in our time are we summoned to consider anew the 
whole question of the essentials of culture with the 
true content of learning. Indeed, we have already 
gone far enough in this modern way to be con- 
vinced that there is and must be a new standard of 
education ; and precisely what that standard shall 
be is for us of this generation to determine. 

Questions of education, however, are not more 
pressing than are questions of government. For 
the germinal doctrines of democratic society we 
need not perhaps go behind Magna Charta. On 
that noble instrument, not only have Englishmen 
built many beneficent institutions of freedom, but 
Americans have carried some phases of it to the 
point of highest development. Yet finalities sel- 
dom are reached in this world. 

** New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.'' 

We marvel at the foresight of the founders of 
our republic. That they could, in their isolated 
situation, with so little in the experiences of the 
past to guide them, with slight practice in the 
arts of statemanship, with scarcely a suggestion of 
the complicated forces that were soon to come into 
play, frame a state that could bear the strains that 
have been put upon it and so adequately meet the 
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social needs of men under circumstances which had 
never even been imagined, invests them with an 
almost superhuman wisdom. Still even they could 
not see the whole field. The government of three 
millions of people of English stock presented a far 
different problem from the government of a com- 
posite nationality of ninety millions made up of 
contributions from nearly every race within the 
circuit of the sun. 

Although within the limits of national authority 
there may be sufficient elasticity in the Constitu- 
tions of our fathers to meet all exigencies, there 
are still immense fields of governmental action to 
which the Constitution does not apply. The foun- 
ders of the republic had in mind a population 
almost whoUy rural. The town meeting, a slight 
variation for local purposes of the Saxon Witen- 
agemot, furnished a sufficient guaranty that demo- 
cracy would be guarded in its sources. 

But to-day the original aspect of things is 
almost completely changed. Our population has 
now become urban. Individual effort has given 
way to corporate industry. Vast cities, the like 
of which the eye of man never beheld, aggregating, 
in some instances, as many millions as the entire 
republic contained at the outset, are scattered up 
and down the land. Chartered entities without 
souls, endowed with privileges and functions 
which kings of the ancient time could not com- 
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mand, notwithstanding the manifold uses which 
they serve in cheapening commodities, in affording 
quick and easy transportations, in furnishing light, 
and in lifting the burdens of the people and pro- 
moting comfort, are menacing legislation with cor- 
ruption and lajdng a tyrannous grasp upon the 
privileges of the people. Here then are problems 
that demand a statesmanship that is not only 
" fearless and incorruptible," but pledged to main- 
tain justice and uphold the people's cause. 

But perhaps the questions of the time which 
press most fiercely for answers are those of social 
reform. In spite of the glowing affirmations of 
the Declaration of Independence, which few in 
these days dare to dispute, in spite of the demo- 
cratic brotherhood which our civil institutions 
have tried to render inalienable, and in spite of 
the humane spirit which Christianity through all 
these centuries has been trying to inculcate, there 
are still vast inequalities among men. No matter 
how strong the effort which we make to avoid it, 
we cannot help speaking of mankind as divided 
into classes. There are the leisurely classes and 
the laboring classes, the wealthy classes and the 
poorer classes, the fortunate classes and the im- 
fortunate classes, the enlightened classes and the 
ignorant classes, and so on to the end of the cata- 
logue. In every one of these designations a mighty 
contrast is suggested. A chasm opens which no 
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skill has yet been able to bridge. Yet, however, 
the experiences of the age seem to justify these 
variations of the human lot ; few are prepared to 
say that they are quite natural or that they ought 
to be regarded as beyond the pale of amendment. 
Even although our previous efforts to provide a 
remedy and bring in a better state of things have 
been vain and abortive, somehow a vision of the 
ideal humanity, of the actual and abiding brother- 
hood, will rise unbidden in the mind and challenge 
us to make one more attempt. 

So to-day there are the enterprises in which 
jjiilanthropy is most busily engaged. How to 
get the idle rich to abandon their idleness, and 
help to carry some of the burdens of those who 
are now too heavy laden, how to equaUze to some 
extent the favors of fortune, and while discourag- 
ing an over-accumulation of riches in a few hands, 
take away at least some of the sharper stings of 
poverty; how to avert the arrows of misfortune 
from those who are exposed to the pitiless assault 
of circumstances which they have done nothing to 
create and which they are powerless of themselves 
to change ; how to lighten the work of those who 
have too much of it and give work to those who, 
without employment, would yet be glad to earn 
an honest wage ; in short, how to exalt the lowly 
and bring down the proud, and make the pathway 
of men blossom with comfort and kindliness and 
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good will, and thus give us a foretaste of heavenly 
peace ; these are some of the new tasks of this 
new time. Those who love their fellow-men are 
summoned to these undertakings. Those who 
have leisure and intelligence are without excuse 
if they let the summons go unheeded. The voice 
that calls is the voice of God, and they who obey 
the call may be sure that they are about their 
Father's business. 

III. All these conditions, however, but lead us 
to the conclusion that the work of God, in its 
highest phases, must relate to the recognition and 
promulgation of essential truth. Above every mani- 
festation of practical reform stands the unchanged 
and unchangeable realm of ideas. Here is the re- 
ality that abides. All other things must pale in its 
presence — all other things can only pay tribute to 
it. Moreover, the human soul, when it comes to 
full consciousness, when it pauses in the turmoil 
and stress of worldly activity, when it stands still 
and beholds the great pageant of struggle and 
strife, and when it reflects on the mighty but un- 
seen and mysterious forces that are in operation 
here, and has (though it be only faintly and feebly) 
a sense of the great central, vital, and moving Prin- 
ciple that is behind all, nay, through all and in all, 
must not only feel itself lifted up and exalted, but 
under a divine command to espouse the Eternal. 
The experiences of our daily life, to be sure, may 
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lie along the low ranges of ordinary and common 
affairs. But in the serener moments of spiritual 
contemplation we must rise to the ampler spaces 
and the nobler heights. As we mingle with men 
and try to earn our daily bread we touch a great 
many hard facts and feel not unfrequently an out- 
ward pressure before which we are like clay in the 
potter's hands. But in the realization of our bet- 
ter self we have nothing but lofty disdain for our 
environment. 

Because, to begin with, however we act and 
wherever we go, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that we are all the time in the presence of the liv- 
ing God. We may be dwelling in a world of 
sense, but we are also in a world of spirit. This 
universe is God's universe. His power is mani- 
fest in it and his spirit pervades it. We cannot 
go where he is not. This is the thought which is 
given to sober us and impart steadiness to all our 
alms. Before it all considerations of the temporal 
vanish. We are no longer mere denizens of this 
mortal world. We are spiritual beings, living in a 
spiritual world, endowed with spiritual attributes, 
having an immortal destiny, and are, indeed, the 
children of the Highest. 

In all our deeper and most serious moods, there- 
fore, we must think and act in the consciousness 
of this relation. The politician who is striving 
for official preferment may have regard only for 
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the means that bear directly on that end and may 
exclude every other consideration from his mind. 
The man who is in the race for fortune may lay 
aside every weight that acts as an impediment to 
that result, and press forward in his chosen way, 
relentlessly trampling under foot human rights and 
feelings as he reaches out towards the goal of his 
effort. Even he who works for his daily bread 
may be so far forgetful of the claims of fidelity 
and obedience, so far unconscious of the bread of 
God that Cometh down from above and giveth life 
unto the world, that he may seek only the methods 
which yield the largest return for the least exer- 
tion and will not care whether he is rendering a 
fair equivalent for the reward he gets. But when- 
ever men recognize the fact that they are the chil- 
dren of God, then the sense of filial obligation 
must emerge. Then they know that the expecta- 
tion of men and angels is that they will behave 
like children of God — that laying aside selfish- 
ness, worldliness, and every temporal concern, they 
will exhibit the dependence, the zeal, and the affec- 
tion of children. Then they will make their 
choices, assume their i^sponsibaities, and perform 
their duties, not with a view to any transient 
interest, but that they may build up God's king- 
dom and do God's will. 

This, moreover, because, when we look about us, 
we cannot help perceiving our everlasting mortal 
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relations. The one fact that is patent above every 
other is the fact that the universe is an ethical 
realm. The law of duty is binding on men and no 
human being can escape the sense of it. The 
Apostle Paul put it in clearest phrase when he 
said: "When the Gentiles, which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, 
these having not the law are a law unto themselves, 
which show the work of the law written in their 
hearts." The gospel of Jesus Christ, unquestion- 
ably, has done much to claiify the common, univer- 
sal notion of moral obligation. But even if there 
had been no special divine revelation, even if 
Christ had not come forth from God to show to 
men the way of life, the great inexorable impera- 
tive of duty would still be present in the life of 
men. The human soul would still be able to hear 
the still, small voice, saying, "Thou shalt" and 
" Thou shalt not." Indeed, the being of God, so 
far as our convictions respecting it are concerned, 
rests on this fact. The latest phase of the moral 
argument for the existence of God finds it in both 
premise and conclusion. Because the law of God 
is disclosed in the human soul, therefore God is. 
Not only that, but the character and attributes of 
the Diety are given in the same intuition. The 
very direction in which our sense of duty carries us, 
the color and quality of our ethical sense show him 
to be a God of wisdom, justice, mercy, and truth. 
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What, then, is the final outcome? Is it not 
that we should hold our convictions as an open 
book, that we should declare, without equivoca- 
tion, the whole counsel of God, and that we should 
walk in the way that conscience points out to us, 
uprightly, steadfastly, unfaltering, and without 
fear? Jesus surely has no concealments. It was 
his very openness which drew down upon Him 
the vengeance and malice of Pharisaic bigotry. 
Neither does God Himself hide anything from 
those who have the patience to penetrate His 
mysteries. There can, therefore, be no warrant 
for us to practice duplicity, or to keep back any- 
thing of the truth that has come to us, for the 
sake of selfish advantage or private gain. Jesus 
also went forward in the way of duty, though it 
was for Him the way of humiliation and agony, 
though it led Him to exclaim, " If it be possible 
let this cup pass from me." We cannot walk in 
His steps, except as we turn with indifference 
from the blandishments of ease and go where duty 
caUs, whether it brings to us joy or sorrow. 

Frequently of a morning, as I climb this hill to 
daily prayers, I pause and search the horizon for a 
glimpse of that granite shaft which marks the spot 
of one of the grandest events in our American 
history. During my own time as a student here, 
it was the most conspicuous object in the land- 
scape. Indeed, I have seen the valleys on either 
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side so filled with fog that no other object was 
visible in the sunlight. Then I understood the 
full meaning of Webster's words, "Let it rise 
till it meets the sun in his coming. Let the 
earliest rays of the morning gild it and parting 
day linger and play on its summit." But now the 
growth of the trees, and above all the tall build- 
ings and huge chimneys that have been erected on 
every hilltop, make it more difficult to discern. 
But I trust that the time will never come when it 
will be utterly obscured. Because, as long as this 
college shall last, I would have the students who 
come hither for instruction behold that majestic 
pile and be reminded that there are times when 
the call of the country becomes a divine command- 
ment ; that, in any case, service in a good cause is 
better and carries with it a more far-reaching and 
abiding influence than to reign in one that is in- 
different; that self-denial is nobler than worldly 
gain ; that heroic endurance for a profound convic- 
tion outweighs all the honors that may come 
through actions, however brilliant, that are done 
in mere conformity to a popular movement ; and 
that to die, under devotion to duty, for liberty, for 
humanity, for truth, and the law of God, is more 
precious than any form of happiness that the 
world knows, and is sure to receive at last an 
apotheosis of heavenly glory. 

Members of the Graduating Classes : The 
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hour which marks the termination of your pupilage 
in this institution has come. Hitherto you have been 
under discipline. With whatever intent you may 
have been working, whether you have been seek- 
ing only general culture, or have had a profes- 
sional aim, to some extent, at least, you have been 
able to throw aside the feeling of responsibility 
and let others carry that burden for you. Hence- 
forth all that is changed. Whatever sense of 
power you may have acquired from your years of 
study, however well-equipped you may feel your- 
selves to be for the duties that will confront you, 
it will be impossible for you any longer to trust to 
the guidance of others. You may have many wise 
friends, ever ready to help, you may be able to 
command good counsel in every emergency, yet 
you cannot avoid the conviction that success, if 
you are to achieve it, must be the result of your 
own wisdom and fidelity. You will need the stim- 
ulus, therefore, which comes from a lofty sense 
of your opportunities and privileges, and from 
the most complete consecration of your abilities. 
Of course I do not forget that much of your 
work will be of the common sort. You have 
your daily bread to win, your professional duties 
to perform, and your relations to family and 
friends to discharge. Sometimes, no doubt, these 
things will have a mean and sordid aspect, and 
your spirit will chafe against the limitations which 
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you can hardly help feeling are of the "earth 
earthy." But do not forget that the Author of 
your being has placed you thus, and therefore 
there can be no work so common, no order of life 
so humble, and no duty so mean, that they are not 
transfigured in the light of patience, fidelity, and 
devout submission. 

I ought, perhaps, to congratulate you that you 
are going out to assume the serious burdens of life 
in an age of great intellectual and moral ferment. 
You are to find your places in a complicated but 
exalted civilization, under institutions of freedom 
the most perfect that the world has yet produced. 
The fact of your exceptional training enhances 
alike your opportunity and your responsibility. 
Eager eyes will turn to you for light. Feeble and 
faltering steps will wait for you to lead the way. 
Multitudes who are without independent convic- 
tions and scarcely know their own sentiments until 
they are voiced by others, will watch to see what 
sign you give. Sad will it be for mankind and 
still more sad will it be for you, if you waver and 
turn pale or fail to give a certain and definite 
answer to the questions of the hour. You must 
speak the words that will banish clouds from the 
darkened mind, that will kindle the fire of patriotic 
devotion, and that will make the social atmosphere 
sweeter and clearer and wholesomer. 

Above all, remember that the learning you have 
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acquired belongs to the eternal verities. It does 
not change with any of the changes of the world. 
While you live in the world, it is your high privi- 
lege to live above the world. Here you may take 
your stand and feel that from the heights of truth 
you can look down upon all the strifes and up- 
heavals of men. But you must let your light 
shine. You must proclaim the conviction that 
bums in your soul for utterance and you must not 
flinch in any crisis that calls for strong leadership 
and brave action. In any time of grievous need, 
when, because truth is imperiled or righteousness 
assailed, you seem to be forced to walk apart and 
have your motives called in question, it is your 
privilege to cry: "Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father's business ? " 

In giving you this final admonition it is my 
privilege to remind you that your Alma Mater is 
conscious of your needs and will not fail with her 
sympathy and counsel. Indeed, she notes with 
high approval the good work of all her children. 
She is not unmindful to^y of her faitMul and 
loyal son* who has so recently died in her service. 
She remembers with tearful and reverent joy his 
fidelity in the little things, the common things, 
the ordinary daily drudgery of his office, and 



* Professor H. A. Dearborn of the class of 1857, for thirty-three 
years Professor of Latin in Tufts College, Secretary of the Facnlty, 
Begistrar, and Bursar. Died May 4th, 1897. 
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that through his punctuality and full performance 
even toil was glorified. She remembers his devo- 
tion to learning and his readiness to follow when- 
ever learning leads the way. She remembers his 
affection for the youth entrusted to her care and 
his readiness to help them, not only with fatherly 
advice but oftentimes with substantial gifts. She 
remembers his deep interest in human welfare, and 
his unshaken trust in the providence of God. For 
all these things she crowns him with the laurel 
wreath of her approval, she puts his name high up 
on the scroll of her most famous sons, and writes 
beneath it, " WeU done good and faithful servant." 
She will do the same for all her children who shall 
bear her honors with meekness and fidelity. I may 
declare that she will do the same for you, as I send 
you forth with her blessing, and in her name bid 
you, " Farewell." 
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THE HIDDEN TALENT 

JuNB 12, 1808 

/ was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth; lo, 
there thou hast that is thine. Matt, xxv, 26. 

Many men appear to think they are right so 
long as they are within the letter of the law. 
Technical morality is the only morality they 
know. But the greatest teacher of the ages evi- 
dently regarded that kind of performance as 
worthless. It is no better than positive derelic- 
tion. Formal obedience is not enough. Human 
responsibUity overrides all technical boundaries. 
The pamble before us is most interesting and in- 
sIzucLe because of tiie light it throws upon the 
measure of responsibilty . The sense of obligation 
is not wholly individual. Men are swayed by wider 
influences. The famous motto which Nelson sig- 
naled to his sailors on the morning of Trafalgar, 
" England expects every man to do his duty," 
has been the watchword of heroes in every gen- 
eration since. Not only does a man stand or 
fall in the light of his own conscience, but like- 
wise in the light of public estimation. He must 
meet not only his own conception of morality, 
but the just expectation of mankind. This he 

cannot do by marching up to some rigid boundary 
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line of duty fixed and determined by a definition 
that is unalterable and eternal. He must have 
regard rather to the ever-varying circumstances of 
human experience and need. 

It is important that those who are starting forth 
in life, or who are entering upon a new and un- 
tried way, should bear this m mind. We cannot 
frame our own standards. The whole compass of 
human duty cannot be embraced in a single for- 
mula, however broadly conceived or skilfully 
drawn. The truth is we all stand under the 
boundless canopy of God. We confront a multi- 
tude of responsibilities whose complicated bearings 
are absolutely endless. Moreover, the imperatives 
which each must heed are inextricably involved 
with his endowment. Because he is what he is, 
not merely as a child of God, but as the prod- 
uct of history and civilization, and in view of 
rare and exquisite opportunities of refinement 
and culture, he is summoned to his work. Then, 
too, he makes his choice of work, decides what his 
precise function is to be, and how it is to be dis- 
charged, in the light of the circumstances in which 
he is placed and of the power which his own seU- 
consciousness has revealed to him. Every man 
should look within and around. He should make 
an inventory of what he has, and consider how the 
things in possession are related to the things he 
would acquire, how being and doing are parts of 
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the same abiding reality and are to be present in 
every achievement. Thus, and thus only, can he 
properly interpret the everlasting commands of 
God. 

Here then I base the few reflections which seem 
to me appropriate to this hour. Looking into the 
faces of a company of men and women who are 
about to go forth from the institution that has 
trained them, I would like .to put out of our 
thought, as far as possible, equipment by itself 
considered, and hold up for your contemplation 
rather the inherent and essential qualities whose 
efficiency equipment is merely intended to increase. 

Let me remind you then, to begin with, that 
your talent, your endowment of intellect and 
moral perception, is a gift. This is what you 
brought with you into the world. It affords no 
ground of vanity, nor even of self gratulation. 
You have no more right to pride yourself upon it 
than men have to pride themselves upon inherited 
wealth. It should rather make you humble; 
though of course it may incite to gratitude. It 
may make you thankful that you are thus exalted 
and set apart. Even though you may be conscious 
of unusual power and means of accomplishment, 
it affords no reason for elation. It is only so 
much to start with. On the other hand, neither 
is there any occasion or justification for depres- 
sion because you realize the limitation of your 
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powers. The single talent is to be exercised for 
its own enrichment and for the good of men 
just as faithfully as the many talents, and it may 
have just as much dignity and importance in the 
sight of God. For after all, what God requires is 
not brilliant performance, striking and great 
achievement, speaking after the manner of men, 
but fidelity, steadfastness of purpose, and devotion 
in whatever station men are called to fill. 

Sometimes people are paralyzed by what they 
regard as the insignificance of their gifts. Because 
they cannot do great things they think it hardly 
worth their while to try to do anything. Men are 
prone to magnify their disadvantages. They 
excuse themselves for not entering upon particu- 
lar fields of effort because the way is hedged about 
by so many difficulties. They hesitate to measure 
their strength with that of men of more command- 
ing ability, or to try to overcome the manifold 
&cilities in the hands of others. They are in- 
clined, too, to look upon those who have made 
great achievements as the favorites of fortune. 
Rear Admiral Kimberly said the other day, speak- 
ing of Dewey's marvelous victory in Manila Bay 
— a victory almost unparalleled in the annals 
of naval warfare — that "opportunity sometimes 
favors men. But yet in order to accomplish any- 
thing, the man must be prepared for the oppor- 
tunity." Dewey had, indeed, an opportunity such 
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as is rarely given to men. Yet in the face of it 
he did what not one in a thousand would have 
ventured to perform. To run the batteries of a 
hostile fortress is an achievement which would 
put a naval commander in the category of Farra- 
gut. But to run the batteries and encounter a 
hostile fleet at the same time was a hazard which 
any commander might well have been excused 
from making. But Dewey did not stop to weigh 
the chances which were against him, nor to make 
a computation of his forces as compared with the 
forces of the enemy. He took what he had and 
went forward without hesitation or cavil to do the 
duty of the hour. 

When, two years ago, I attended divine service 
for the first time in Westminster Abbey, I found 
myself sitting under the marble effigy of Beacons- 
field, one of the few statesmen to whom the honor 
of a statue has been accorded in that sacred place. 
As I gazed upon those features which the artist 
had chiseled in stone I could not help remember- 
in&f that here was a man whose Sfreatness had come 

despised and persecuted race to which he belonged. 
I thought of his unpromising talents at the outset. 
I recalled his first effort in Parliament, when his 
voice was drowned by the jeers and laughter of 
his comrades, and I seemed to hear him say in 
desperation, as he sat down, " You may laugh at 
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me now, but the time will come when you shall 
hear me." I was impressed as I have rarely been 
in my life by the memorial of a man, who, using 
faithfully and persistently the very humble gift 
which he had received from God, had done more 
than all the statesmen of the age, more even than 
the military and naval commanders who were 
contemporary with him, to place the imperial 
scepter in the hands of his Queen and to make 
the power of England invincible, not only at home, 
but in the uttermost parts of the earth. 

The lesson of history and of all human experi- 
ence is that talents become great by use. Why 
do you put a man in training for an athletic con- 
test ? Is it not that his muscles may be hardened, 
that his eye may become skilled, that his ardor 
may be inflamed, and that as far as possible the 
movements he may be called upon to make may 
be automatic ? Do you not often find, moreover, 
that in this process of training the inferior man 
who is faithful and persistent often oustrips the 
man from whom, by reason of his endowment, 
great things are expected? That undoubtedly 
was what the Apostle Paul had in mind when he 
said : " So run that ye may obtain." The idea is 
that it is possible for men so to bring their facul- 
ties, whatever may be their nature and power, 
under the control of their will that they will be 
effectual in the uses to which they are put 
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I know there are those who contend that men 
are limited in their power of performance by the 
nature and quality of original aptitude, and that it 
is needless for men to make any effort to overcome 
what appear to be constitutional defects. There 
may be a measure of truth in the contention. But 
as a broad and unvarying doctrine, it is disproved 
by such a multitude of facts that I hardly see how 
one can keep his countenance while he is utter- 
tering it. 

A man has his right arm shot away in battle, 
and in a little while his left arm not only acquires 
the power of doing what the right arm was accus- 
tomed to perform, but even to a great extent what 
both arms were called upon to do. A young man 
discloses no taste for and no particular ability in 
mathematical studies. But he is suddenly thrust 
into a place where he is obliged to use such mathe- 
matical ability as he has, and, to the astonishment 
of everybody, he not only does the mathematical 
work which the exigency requires, but discloses a 
mastery of mathematical principles in both the 
theoretical and practical application of the subject. 
One may have such defects of speech as ap- 
parently to put him out of the class of orators 
altogether. Yet the historic instance of Demos- 
thenes shows that by persistent effort he may so 
overcome these that his words will ring through 
the ages and even thrill the hearts of those whose 
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ears are alien to the speech itself. Philosophers 
assert with great positiveness that the eye cannot 
be trained. In a sense this is true. You cannot, 
by practice, increase what the oculist calls the 
field of vision in the eye itself or modify its 
quality. Neither, perhaps, can you modify the 
muscular action by which the power of the lenses 
of the eye is regulated. But when I am sailing in 
a yacht with an experienced navigator, and I see, 
far out upon the water, an indistinct object, float- 
ing, he will tell me at once whether it is a log, a 
bit of wreckage, or a bunch of seaweed. Nay, 
when I can only discern a white sail glimmering 
on the edge of the horizon, he will tell me the 
class of vessel to which it belongs. What is that 
but an increased power of observation which 
comes from long habit? 

To sum it all up, then, the original faculty is 
the gift of God — simply that and nothing more. 
But it is a gift whose power is capable of almost 
indefinite expansion under proper management 
and use. No man can find justification at God's 
great judgment seat in saying, " Because of the 
smallness of the talent committed to me, I was 
afraid and went and hid it in the earth ; lo, there 
it is." If there is justification in the use of great 
talents so that they are multiplied and increased, 
how much more should men seek the development 
of the smaller gift. If we consider only original 
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capacities we are what we are by the grace of God. 
But if we have regard to the combined and 
composite elements in men which we call char- 
acter, whether it be intellectual or moral, then we 
may say that men are what they are through their 
own efforts, assisted and guided by God's grace. 
In the final summing up of our being there are 
two parts. First there is the inheritance, that we 
bring with us into the world, the free gift of the 
beneficent Creator, and this varies by a law or 
principle which no man has yet been able to dis- 
cover; and secondly, there is the acquisition or 
growth built, indeed, upon the inheritance, and 
wholly impossible without that as a foundation, 
but differing marvelously and endlessly in each 
individual, according not merely to opportunity 
and circumstance, but according to fidelity and 
diligence. 

In the light of these reflections, then, I am led 
to go a step farther and affirm that the original 
endowment of men is a gift in trust. No one can 
be warranted in saying, "It is mine, I will do 
what I please with it." That is the cheap excuse 
of indolence and selfishness. A dying man com- 
mits to the hands of a friend a sum of money for 
the benefit of his widow and minor children. The 
trustee cannot place the money in a bank and dole 
it out as the necessities of his wards may require. 
The court will compel him to put it to some safe 
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and profitable use that those who are dependent 
upon it may have the benefit of the income. Are 
the mysterious gifts of God, entrusted to us for a 
season, less precious and sacred ? Surely no man 
can feel that he is in the way of duty when he is 
seeking only his own comfort and gratification. 
So long as there is a spark of humanity left in 
him, he must think of his relations. If he has a 
light which other men have not, he is bound to 
uncover it and let it spread its beams abroad. Not 
only his own advancement but the advancement 
of the race is something that he must take account 
of. Indeed he can scarcely fail to see that all 
possibility of progress, whether it be for himself 
or the world, is wrapped up in this principle of 
the use of his powers for the sake of others. 

This is true as one might almost think, speaking 
superficially, of property. Sometimes people say 
that a man has a right to do what he pleases with 
his own, no matter how he came by it. H a rich 
ancestor has transmitted it to him by bequest or 
by inheritance, it is his, and he need not consult 
anybody concerning the uses to which it shall be 
put. By a still stronger reason if he has acquired 
it by his own ingenuity or exertion he may choose 
his own objects and manner of expenditure. But 
such an assertion, whether it be for the miser or 
the spendthrift, is utterly absurd. A man is not 
the master absolutely of his own material posses- 
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sions. Let him engage in an unlawful business, 
even though the illegality be purely arbitrary and 
factitious, and see how quickly his goods will fall 
into the hands of the sheriflf. Then comes, also, 
the tax-gatherer, and, no matter what devices he 
may resort to, to conceal his wealth, makes a re- 
lentless demand in behalf of the municipality and 
the State. In addition to that, countless enter- 
prises, educational, charitable and religious, hold 
out their hands for tribute. He is a bold man, in- 
deed, who can refuse them all. There is also the 
demand of the general welfare of the community 
in which the property owner has his interests in 
common with every other member. The great 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, the most 
sumptuous establishment of the kind in the wide 
world, which, it is said, has never yielded a dollar 
of interest on the investment, nor ever will, is an 
instance of the contribution which the great mil- 
lionaire landlord has made for the benefit of the 
city which holds his vast belongings. Above aU 
this is the awful imperative of public opinion, 
which shakes the bolts of even the miser's iron 
chest, and compels him to make some division of 
his hoard, though it be niggardly and mean, for 
some object which the public holds dear. 

But what is true of material possessions is even 
more strikingly true of inherited position, and great 
intellectual and spiritual gifts. The man of high 
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ancestral lineage is under a unique obligation to 
mankind. I was talking once with the son of one 
of the most distinguished philanthropists and re- 
formers of modem times in relation to an impor- 
tant humanitarian enterpiise. Possibly I expressed 
some surprise at his interest in it, when he turned 
to me and said : " You know I bear a great name, 
and I must not only do nothing to compromise it, 
but I must try to live up to the level of its de- 
mands." The descendants of the Pilgrims have an 
impulse to righteous living that is scarcely shared 
by the later immigrants. It may be an embarrass- 
ment to a man who has his own reputation to make 
to be constantly compared with a long line of 
famous ancestors, and to have their achievements 
paraded as the introduction of his own humbler 
efforts. But that is a responsibility which comes 
with his great inheritance and he cannot evade it. 
All the world looks to him with expectation. All 
the world waits for him to give some sign that will 
show that he is conscious of his lineage. All the 
world is ready to proclaim him a weakling or a 
coward if he fails or falters in the path which has 
been worn by the feet of a noble and heroic 
ancestry. 

So of talents. No man has a right to hide them. 
Think what would have befallen the world if its 
great leaders had refused to respond to the call 
which came to them to forego their selfish ease 
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and enter the service of humanity. When Moses 
was summoned out of heaven to go to Pharaoh and 
bring forth the people of God out of Egypt, he re- 
plied in mistrust of his ability and fear that the 
people would not believe him or harken unto him. 
Suppose he had persisted m his refusal, where then 
would have been the exodus of Israel and the law 
which is the very essence of our modem civiliza- 
tion ? Suppose Paul had shut the mighty secret 
of his conversion in his own heart and put aside 
the commission to the Gentiles, where now would 
be that blessed gospel light, which to-day not only 
illumines the whole western world, but begins to 
rekindle with its beams the Orient? Suppose 
Washington had turned a deaf ear to the call of 
the Continental Congress, thinking that he pre- 
ferred the quiet ease of a country gentleman at 
Mount Vernon to the hazards and hardships at- 
tending the leadership of an ill-conditioned army 
engaged in an almost hopeless struggle with the 
best disciplined soldiery of Europe, where would 
be our glorious independence ? Suppose Lincoln, 
seeing that his election to the Presidency meant 
secession and rebellion, had faltered and declined 
the issue, where would be our redeemed and glori- 
fied Union whose flag floats in proud defiance of 
tyranny the world over ? 

It may not be out of place for me to say, more- 
over, that what is true of men is likewise true of 
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states. For states are entities. They have a 
moral life, and are held relentlessly to the inherent 
and inaUenable right of things no less than men. 
They have, it is true, their own essential being to 
conserve, and may take every needful precaution 
for their own stability and progress. But they 
cannot rest there. They must not forget that 
there is a family of states, and that each one owes 
something to the rest. They must not forget that 
the great law — to whom much is given, of them 
much will be required — applies to nations with 
a force that is unequaled anywhere else in the 
world. That is to say, a nation's responsibilities 
and duties in the family of states are precisely 
measured by its opportunities and gifts. Certainly 
you expect more of an advanced and cultivated 
nation than you do of one that is only half civil- 
ized. You expect more of England than you do 
of Turkey, and you even judge it by a different 
standard. The obligations of states, therefore, 
vary with the ever-varjdng conditions under which 
they have their life. A nation of six millions, 
with its constitution in an experimental stage, 
with very limited resources, and with nearly every 
improvement to be wrought out, a nation even of 
thirty millions with many crudities still to over- 
come, is in a position very different from a nation 
of seventy millions, whose government has been 
tested, and whose resources are almost unlimited. 
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In the one case it may proclaim that it will confine 
iteelf to ite own borders, and, no matter how des- 
perate the call, will not look beyond them. In 
the other, to maintain that attitude may be treason 
to mankind. The United States of America in 
1898 differs vastly from the United States of 
America in 1798, or even in 1868. Then she 
might very properly have refused to listen to every 
cry coming to her from without. But to^ay she 
must hearken. To-day she must regard the prob- 
lems of mankind and help to solve them. I hear 
men say we want nothing to do with the mixed 
and turbulent races of the West Indies, still less 
do we want anything to do with the Mongoloids, 
the Malays, and the Negritos of the East. Of 
course, of our own choice, we want nothing to do 
with them. But who is to bear before them the 
torch of the higher civilization? Who is to be 
God's messenger and evangel to lead them forth 
to freedom ? It is said that England's career of 
conquest has been beneficent, because wherever 
she has gone, she has " sown the seeds of light." 
That, however, is because she had them to sow. 
May it not be that we, too, in the providence of 
God, have been called to this work of purifjdng, 
renovating, and uplifting the nations ? If so, let 
us beware that we do not imitate the unprofitable 
servant who said : " I was afraid, and went and 
hid thy talent in the earth; lo, there thou hast 
that is thine." 



^ 
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I must not, however, fail to remind you that 
talent is the instrument, through use, by which 
we rise to new heights of power. I have already 
spoken of what men build for superstructure on 
talent as a foundation, but I mean now something 
more organic than that I mean that which comes, 
not by accretion, but by growth. The original 
gifts which we bring with us into the world are 
but little more than the germ as compared to the 
perfected organism. The acorn which you drop 
in the furrow on one of these spring days has in it 
all the possibilities of a mighty oak. But it will 
take years, perhaps a whole century, in which day 
and night, sunshine and darkness, summer and 
winter, fair weather and tempest, shall have their 
proper alternation, before it can streteh out its 
arms so a« to furnish a grateful shade for a multi- 
tude of men, or lift up its head in full defiance of 
the blast. Then only, too, do you completely 
realize the possibilities of the germ. We find, 
moreover, that aU development is along the lines 
which inherent possibility prescribes. The oak 
and the elm are both trees, but they are vastly 
different in the form of perfected beauty which 
they present ; and by no possible an^angement can 
you change one so that it can present the same 
appearance as the other. There certainly is not 
much resemblance between the domestic cat and 
the Uon, though both belong to the same species. 
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and no way has ever been devised by which you 
can build a bridge from one to the other. But 
you may seek the perfection of each variety after 
its kind. Each shrub, each tree, each living 
creature, may, under cultivation, or, at least, under 
favoring influences, unfold and grow until it 
touches the very climax of its type. 

Here, then, is the lesson that suffices for the 
whole matter of human development. The native 
powers of mankind are God^ven and divine. But 
after aU, they are only the shadows of great possi- 
bihties. God has not done eveiything for them. 
It seems, sometimes, as if almost everything had 
been left for human effort. For it is only after 
they have been fashioned and wrought upon by 
years of protracted cultivation that they can reach 
the full measure of divine glory. This, too, is in 
the design, apparently, of the beneficent Creator, 
that perfection shall come only through tribulation 
and perseverance. Two great imperatives con- 
front every chUd in the cradle. The first is 
power, vigor, vitality; and the second is sym- 
metry, harmony, grace. "Strength and beauty" 
are the essential elements of every temple in which 
God will condescend to dwell. 

The first thing we have to do is to compact and 
enei^e the powers we have. They may not be 
many and they may not be striking. But we have 
no reason to be discouraged on that account. 
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Small things may grow to vast proportions. Our 
divine Lord likened the kingdom of God, which is 
ultimately to prevail and encompass the whole 
earth, to a grain of mustard seed. What is it that 
makes the blacksmith's arm as hard almost as the 
steel which he moulds and shapes according to his 
will ? It may not have been a powerful arm in 
the beginning. Indeed, it may have been weak 
and puny. But daily use in swinging the ham- 
mer above the anvil has brought out all its latent 
energy, and transformed it into a thing of might. 
The likeness holds in the spiritual realm. Let 
the mediocre youth console himself with the re- 
flection that it is not always those who exhibit the 
greatest brilliancy in early life who win the prizes 
in the great contests of later years. In this battle- 
ground industry counts more than inheritance. 
Sometimes, too, responsibility brings out the latent 
forces. Before he was elected President of the 
Republic, Lincoln had many admirers. But not 
one among them all, I suppose, thought him our 
foremost American. In the conflict that tested 
the nation's life he rose to the full stature of 
leader and savior. The same is true of Grant. 
When he took his colonel's commission at the 
breaking out of the War of the Rebellion, few of 
those who knew him best thought that he was 
anything more than an ordinary man who had had 
a West Point training. But, by concentrating his 
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energies on the problems that were presented to 
him, he rose, step by step, not only to the com- 
mand of the armies of the nation, but to a fame 
unsurpassed by any ndUtaiy commander of modem 
times. 

Let no man despair, therefore, because his 
powers are not those which compel the admiration 
of every beholder. Let him be content rather to 
stand in his place and do the duty of the hour, 
meeting bravely all the responsibilities of time and 
place, and trust the result with God. It cannot 
be doubted that He will say : " Because thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many." 

Nor can we be wholly neglectful of proportion. 
The demand of every age is not for men of one- 
sided development, but rather for those whose 
talents have been so trained that they will be good 
in whatever place they are put. If men know 
only a few things, even though they know them 
well, they become dangerous leaders when they 
step into untried paths. I have heard it said of 
one of the most eminent specialists of our time, 
that the people who are brought into intimate and 
daily contact with him are constantly surprised at 
the number of things that he does not know. 
Besides, the specialist becomes particularly danger- 
ous when, because of the wisdom he has shown in 
his own department^ he assi^me^ to be equally wise 
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in every other. There is no defect more fatal, in 
some relations, than color blindness. The engi- 
neer of a railroad locomotive may be most compe- 
tent in the care of the machine entrusted to him ; 
he may be cautious and faithful; and his humanity 
may be such that he counts his own life as nothing 
in comparison with the lives he has in his keeping ; 
but if he cannot tell the difference between a 
green light and a red one, he may unwittingly 
wreck his train and put a thousand passengers in 
peril. 

I would not seem to undervalue specialization. 
No man, indeed, is more reverent than I am in the 
presence of the specialist. I cannot, without a 
thrill of admiration, think of some of the great 
names to whom we are most indebted for the mar- 
velous development of our era — of Franklin and 
Davy and Morse and Tyndall, not to mention liv- 
ing men ; of Cuvier and Agassiz and Darwin and 
Huxley and Cope; of Harvey and Jenner and 
Morton and Pasteur ; of the great army of brave 
surgeons who have felt their way through the mys- 
terious labyrinths of the human frame, while coimt- 
less precious lives trembled under their knives, 
until now the mystery has vanished, and nearly 
every organ of the body that is susceptible to 
disease may have the disease removed without 
pain or peril. But in the great consummation of 
human character a man must be something more 
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than a specialist. He must touch humanity at 
every point and never fail in any exigency. He 
must keep his eyes open to see life as it is, and to 
" see it whole." Integerimum hominem — "a whole 
man," is the Latin phrase used in conferring an 
honorary degree upon one of the foremost preachers 
of our day. This is what we should all strive for — 
that perfect rounding out of all our faculties 
through the honest, faithful, diligent use of our 
powers, through the unselfish devotion of our en- 
ergies to beneficent ends, through the effort to 
bring to the utmost development every gift, how- 
ever humble and small, in order that we may present 
to the world that union of strength and beauty 
which marks the perfect man. 

Members of the Graduating Class: It is 
perhaps unnecessary for me to attempt to add any- 
thing to the elucidation I have already tried to 
make. Yet somehow the desire seems to grow 
with increasing force, with every class that goes 
forth from this institution, to impress upon its 
members some lesson that will be permanent, that 
will be a guide through life, that will help in the 
hard places, and be a comfort and solace and in- 
spiration until the great struggle is ended. The 
years you have spent in study here have not been 
so much to fill your minds with knowledge, or to 
increase your mental powers, as to make you con- 
scious of your needs and possibilities. If you take 
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an inventory to-day of your possessions, the thing 
that will impress you most will be not how much 
but how little you really have. You stand at the 
foot of the ladder with all the dizzy heights to 
gain. But if you have learned how to place your 
feet upon the rounds and are content to go forward 
step by step, you may fix your gaze on the top- 
most summit in the sure confidence that you will 
abide there at last. 

But remember that you can accomplish nothing 
by hiding your talents. Constant diligence is the 
law of acquisition. Remember also that you are 
here not to be ministered unto but to minister. 
You must live not for yourselves but for others — 
for your comrades in the drudgery of every day, 
for your country, for mankind, and for God. 
Above all, remember that you are to do your own 
work, live your own life, and fulfill your own des- 
tiny. This you cannot accomplish by imitation. 
It must be the free movement of your own soul, 
the healthy, natural, easy, and graceful unfolding 
of the powers which you brought with you into 
the world. Fidelity in all these things cannot fail 
to enable you to realize every reasonable expec- 
tation. 

It is surely a comfort to reflect that you are 
entering upon your work in the most fortunate era 
of the world. The old century is dying, and it 
has been a grand one. For myself, I can never 
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be sufficiently grateful that my lot has been cast 
in the last half of the nineteenth century ; that I 
have been a witness of its struggles and triumphs, 
and that I have had a humble part in its intense 
and eager activities. But I can scarcely help en- 
vjring the privilege of the younger generation who 
are to do their work and live their life in the cen- 
tury that is coming. For I cannot doubt that it is 
to be more fruitful and more glorious than any 
that has preceded. Already we begin to catch 
glimpses of its golden dawning ; already its coming 
beams begin to irradiate the rugged hilltops of the 
past achievements of mankind. Still we cannot 
be too confident. Centuries do not always go 
steadily forward. Everything depends upon the 
devotion of those to whom great movements are 
entrusted. You, therefore, and those who, like 
you, have received the benefit of the higher train- 
ing, must be faithful ; faithful to your gifts ; faith- 
ful to your relations, and faithful to your oppor- 
tunities. Then the glory will be sure to come. 
Your Alma Mater has no misgivings in your case. 
She confides in you. She will ever take the warm- 
est interest in your welfare. She bids you a hearty 
"Godspeed" and a most affectionate "Farewell." 
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IvoiU not let thee go except thou bless me. — Gbitesis, xxxii, 26. 

The story of the struggle of Jacob with the 
mysterious stranger who confronted him as he 
was about to pass from Syria to Canaan, has been 
read and pondered by both Jews and Christians 
in all the ages since with perennial interest. It 
has stood as the type of many experiences in the 
life of man — most generally, perhaps, of that 
inward ferment and effort by which men rise, 
through suffering and sacrifice, to the mastery of 
themselves. But there are other lessons in the 
incident scarcely less striking and significant. For 
example, the transformation of evil into good, 
the making of defeat a stepping-stone to victory, 
the triumph over pain and physical weakness, the 
preeminence of spiritual and heavenly light over 
bodily infirmities, and so on. One might specify 
an almost endless category. But for myself I can 
perceive another lesson that is more pertinent to 
the occasion that brings us together. Jacob cer- 
tainly regarded his antagonist as a superior being, 
a messenger, indeed, from Jehovah, who had been 
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sent to prove and try him. He had power over 
his body to cripple and subdue it. But this power 
was to the Patriarch the witness of a nobler 
spiritual endowment. So he resolved to de- 
mand of him a blessing for the ill that he had 
wrought. 

Is there not here a suggestion over which we 
may profitably ponder ? We are assembled within 
the walls of^ institution, which, hx common 
with others of its class, has shown itself a power 
in the land. Not only so, but it has put the im- 
press of its life upon great numbers of persons who, 
in demonstration of the impulse they have re- 
ceived, have gone forth to be leaders and teachers 
of mankind. To-day it is in the act of putting 
the seal of its approval upon a new company, who, 
with their brethren, are to strive for a place in 
the leadership of the world. They go with the 
hope that is ever the attribute of youth, with that 
expectation which lures and kindles those who 
have not been taught misanthropy in the bitter 
school of disappointment. It is here, then, that 
they need an admonition that they are to take life 
seriously and not expect that their pathway will 
be strewn everywhere with roses. They are to 
be givers and not receivers. This is their real 
calling, the end to which their training and cul- 
ture have been directed. The world may be wait- 
ing for them, but it waits for what they have to 
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bring and not for the purpose merely of conferring 
honors upon them. 

Here, then, I find the topic which is suited to 
the occasion : The Compulsion of Beneficence a 
Law of the Higher Life. 

Everybody would like to be free. The very 
idea of restraint is repugnant. There is a good 
deal of cheap and blatant talk in our time about 
the freedom of the individual and the liberty of 
peoples. The ideas which are advanced are those 
of license for the individual and anarchy for the 
State. However irksome the thought of it may 
be, man cannot live without restraint. ObUga- 
tion, and even compulsion, are involved in the 
very nature of our existence as moral and social 
bemgs. Every man when he wakes in the morn- 
ing is confronted by a multitude of duties. "I 
have got to do these things to-day," is his first 
thought as he brushes the cobwebs of slumber 
from his mind. When he goes out and takes his 
place among men he finds hunself confronted by 
requirements that grow out of the very relations 
in which he is placed. He who digs a ditch no 
less than he who directs the affairs of a great 
municipality, he who gathers children about him 
to give them the rudiments of knowledge no less 
than he who sways a senate, he who exercises the 
functions of professional skill no less than he who 
leads an army to victory, cannot for a moment 
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absolve himself from obligations that spring from 
the nature of his calling and the character of his 
surroundings. 

I. If we look about us we shall find this to be 
true of individuals. There is an unceasing, im- 
perative and inexorable demand which those who 
are relatively weak and imfumished make of those 
who are more fortunate than themselves. This is 
true of every one — of you and me. We follow 
our leaders. We take the word of command from 
those who are competent to give it. We bask in 
the light which men of genius have shed aroimd 
them, and even appropriate it as if it were our 
own. Nay, we demand all these favors as if they 
were ours by inherent right, and we will not be 
thrust aside by force nor cheated by subterfuge. 
Nor do we put ourelves in the category of beggars 
by so doing. It is one thing to ask an alms, a 
gift which is unsupported, either by relationship 
or service, and quite another thing to make a 
demand that grows out of the mutuality of himian 
nature and out of those conditions of interdepen- 
dence which are the essential attributes of civilized 
life. Indeed, I might go farther and aflBrm that 
this demand for service and blessing from those 
who are higher and richer, is a part of the great 
Christian law under which we are to discharge the 
nobler functions of our manhood, since our divine 
Lord himself has commanded: "Ask, and it shall 
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be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.'' 

Take it, if you please, on the very lowest plane 
of individual desire and effort. The poor man 
looks to the rich man for help. The workman 
demands of the employer work and an honest, 
fair, and living wage. Labor expects of capital 
employment in profitable enterprises. It insists, 
too, and with indefeasible right, that wealth shall 
be used and not wasted, that it shall be the means 
of providing honest and well-earned subsistence, 
on a scale as wide and generous as is compatible 
with prudence, and that its possessors shall not 
devote it merely to gewgaws and fripperies, or to 
any form of self-indulgence alone. 

But the demand which one individual makes of 
another, and especially he who is himibler of him 
who is higher, is not confined to material favors. 
If shelter and raiment and food were all that there 
is of life, man would be the most wretched of be- 
ings. For all, even for those who are the lowest 
in the scale of development, the house is only the 
symbol of the home that is within, the clothing is 
the index of the attributes which give stateliness 
and beauty to the character, and even food is 
valued because of the nutriment and power it 
affords to qualities whose functions are more than 
physical. The necessities of man cover a boundless 
area and even reach upward towards the Infinite. 
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It is only the animal that finds contentment 
in good material surroundings. Man is more 
than an animal. He Uves in another world than 
that of sense. He is a spiritual being, and whether 
he is conscious of it or not, he demands, and will 
not be contented without, those favors and bless- 
ings which do not perish with the using, and which 
pertain to him as a being made in the image of the 
Uving God. 

This is the point at which man makes his de- 
parture from the orders that are beneath him. 
He inherits something besides physical power and 
features. He is the heir of all the ages in things 
spiritual. He enters into the intellectual and 
moral heritage of all who have gone before him. 
Not only are his mental powers in great part the 
transmitted accimiulation of countless generations 
of effort and discipline, but the very desires and as- 
pirations of his heart, the consciousness of ampler 
powers, and the conviction of nobler possibili- 
ties proclaim an origin and nature that set him 
apart. It is these things also that lead him to 
search the ages for help and guidance. He is 
never weary of studying the examples of other 
times. The men of action, of heroic daring, of 
patient endurance, of profound thought, and of 
beautiful spirit, touch him with an unfailing in- 
spiration. Indeed, he lays hold of living men who 
have an endowment that is beyond the range of 
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ordinary and common things, and beseeches them 
for help with an importunity that will not be 
denied. 

This is the order in the home. Can you con- 
ceive of anything so helpless and dependent as a 
human child? It comes into this world needing 
everything, food, shelter, guidance, prolonged 
through years in which the young of other orders 
of being pass to maturity, old age, and even death. 
It cannot feed itself, it cannot clothe itself, still 
less can it acquire knowledge and power to act or 
think by its own imaided effort. The first soimd 
it utters is a cry of distress. Every day and every 
night it pleads relentlessly and not infrequently 
piteously, for sustenance and support. It is true 
that when grown to maturity man is the most 
self-reliant and resourceful of creatures. He may 
sometimes rise to such mastery of himself as to 
scorn the assistance of other men. He may find 
his delight in giving commands and refuse utterly 
to serve. But though he may climb the hills 
with the fleetness of the antelope, or sail the seas 
in triimiph, or go forth at the head of a conquer- 
mg host to win dominion for hunself , or penetrate 
the mystery of nature's laws and trace the path- 
way of the stars, or sound the mystical depths of 
his own soul, he never can reach a pomt, where, 
in some of the deeper things of the imiverse, he 
does not feel the need of guidance, and does not 
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reach forth for help, even as a child reaches for its 
mother in the dark. 

This is the rule in the school. The pupil leans 
on his teacher. He gives himself up to his guid- 
ance. He trusts entirely to his wisdom. The 
time may come, to be sure, when the achieve- 
ments of his teacher will seem as nothing in com- 
parison with his own. The time may come when 
he will be a leader of men by the loftiness of his 
own thought and the heroism of his own spirit. 
But so long as he is a pupil he takes the law from 
the lips of the teacher and looks upon him as a 
paragon and the perfection of human nature. 
This is the divine order in teaching. When we 
think of schools and instruction we often have in 
mind facilities and the body of knowledge, as if 
the whole business of education were to be accom- 
plished by implements and dogmatic assertion. 
But this is not so. The real work of education is 
done through the transference of personality of 
teacher to pupil, Arnold putting the impress of 
his genius upon generation after generation of 
English youths, Agassiz giving an example of the 
value of accurate observation that has changed 
the method and spirit of public instruction in all 
the schools of America, from the primary grade 
to the imiversity; and everywhere the teacher 
going before and the pupil reverently following. 

This is the order in organic society. A very 
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large part of our life seems to be fitted into a great 
mechanism. We walk in the paths which other 
feet have worn. We come under the sway of in- 
stitutions which are the product of generations of 
human effort. We accept the countless minis- 
trations of organized life with as little question 
of their permanency and as little thought of their 
origin as we have of the atmosphere and the sun- 
light. We yield without protest to conventions 
that are as relentless as the tides. Now and then 
perhaps the hollowness of social forms may fill us 
with resentment. Now and then there mav arise 
an outcry against conventions that have become 
a tyranny. Now and then the corruption and 
wickedness that intrench themselves behind insti- 
tutions that are hoary with age and venerable 
through long service to mankind, may excite a 
tendency to revolt. Now and then a brave soul, 
when the yoke of an established order becomes 
imbearable, may rise up with the prophet's cry 
upon his lips: "Let my people go that they may 
serve me." But then the aim is not to sweep 
society out of existence, or to do away with the 
instruments by which its functions are fulfilled, 
but to purify it, to fill it with a new spirit, and 
make it the vehicle through which man reaches 
his highest activity and noblest freedom. 

II. But this principle applies not only to the 
individual. It is broader and more farreaching. 
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The same demand which the individual makes of 
men and things that are higher and more fortu- 
nate, the world makes of civilization itself. Per- 
haps the parallel may not be perfectly apparent 
in the case of Jacob at Peniel. But there is a sug- 
gestion that is pertinent. The Patriarch, whether 
he was conscious of it or not, was going forth to lay 
the foimdations of a nation that was to be unique 
in character and of boundless influence. He had 
a right, therefore, to look about him and to ap- 
propriate to his own uses whatever he foimd that 
was instructive in the experiences of other men. 
If this stranger who had come to measure strength 
with him was the representative of any of the 
orders of life by which he was surrounded, he might 
well demand that they should not withhold from 
him the light of their experience. At all events, 
we do find when we survey the organic life of the 
world, that every nation shines more or less by 
borrowed light, and that the strongest and most 
enduring of the great fabrics which have foimd a 
place in human history have been built upon 
foundations which other men have laid. 

This is true historically. Though they may 
have been wholly imconscious of the fact, there is 
now no question that Assyria, and Babylonia, and 
Egypt, not to mention Greece and Rome, were 
the products of other civilizations that had won 
their way to power and glory before them. They 
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took up into their own life and carried forward 
into their own experience the achievements and 
thought of nations which, though they have now 
fallen below the horizon of historic investigation, 
had had a very real existence and made as genuine 
a contribution to the progressive movements of 
the world as any of the most brilliant and power- 
ful states of this nineteenth century. To-day, 
however, nations are not slow to acknowledge 
their debt. The proudest nations of continen- 
tal Europe are only too glad to recognize in their 
most beneficent institutions the prolongation of 
the life of Rome, and the grandest statesmen, 
whether of this coimtry or of the old world, seek 
to justify and fortify themselves by an appeal to 
precedents. Without apology, nay, with delight 
that is without concealment, we sit and bask in 
the light which streams across the centuries, from 
other ages and other races of mankind. To one 
who reads the Federalist in our time it is the 
most instructive circumstance that the fathers and 
founders of our Republic prepared themselves for 
their arduous task by the most careful and pains- 
taking study of all ancient examples of popular 
government, to the end that they might find in- 
spiration in their successes and restraint in their 
failures. By a cloud of witnesses, therefore, we 
know that present-day civilization has exacted a 
contribution from the past. 
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But why should not this present-day civilizar 
tion yield also its tribute to the necessities of the 
world ? Why, in other words, should not those 
nations that have received the largest measure of 
light let their beams shine for the illiunination of 
those that are in darkness ? Is not this the teach- 
ing of our divine Lord when he said: "No man, 
when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with a 
vessel, or putteth it under a bushel; but setteth it 
on a candlestick, that they which enter in may see 
the light" ? Is not this a responsibiUty of modem 
nations, which, under Christian law, cannot be 
evaded ? Do we not all of us, whether we are 
aware of it or not, hold the great and powerful 
states of Christendom to a duty towards the 
weaker and less fortunate portions of mankind? 
To be sure some one may cry out: "Laissez faire." 
I am willing to admit, also, that the curt com- 
mand, "Mind your own business" may be as ap- 
plicable to states as to individuals. But when 
every allowance has been made that can be 
claimed, there will still remain the great law of 
responsibility and obligation under which states 
and men alike have their existence. We look for 
great things from those that have enjoyed great 
opportimities. In a certain sense, for example, 
we do not regard England and Turkey as under 
the same law. We do not expect, and we have 
no right to expect, the same high and generou3 
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conduct from the benighted government of the 
Sultan that we are sure will be exhibited by the 
enlightened government of Queen Victoria. On 
the other hand, we do regard England, all the 
nations of the earth regard her, as the guardian 
and promoter of civilization and progress, not only 
in her sea-girt islands of Great Britain and Ireland 
but in the far-oflf dominions where her victorious 
legions and her all-conquering ships have unfurled 
the symbol of her power. 

All this is of great significance in our own time. 
Never were the nations of the earth in such a state 
of ferment and flux as now. Never did the weaker 
nations look with so much of hope and expecta- 
tion to the nations that are strong as now. Never 
did the mightier states of Christendom receive so 
imperative a call to put forth their power for 
beneficent ends as now. The nations of the Ori- 
ent, long thought to be dead or locked in the em- 
brace of impenetrable slumber, are beginning to 
bestir themselves with a new life. The most 
sluggish of all peoples have felt the mighty pulsa- 
tions of human progress. The nations that sit in 
darkness have seen a great light. Moreover, the 
demand is for those that have received the highest 
favor to go forward and lead the way. Few people 
deny that this is the mission and duty of a coimtry 
like England. Even those who are the most con- 
servative in their feeling as to the right of inter- 
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national interference, even those who are the most 
tender in their concern for the independence of 
even barbarous peoples, will say: "Yes, let Eng- 
land extend her power, let her set up her standard 
in the islands of the sea, let her exert her authority 
in Asia and Africa, let her assume the care of the 
great continents, because she is a mighty civil- 
izer, and wherever she goes she teaches letters and 
establishes order, she opens the gate of conmierce 
and sets up the arts of peace, she fills the hearts 
of her subjects with high ideals and lofty purposes." 
But is this all? Is there one law for Great 
Britain and another for the United States of 
America? Shall we who have reached the top- 
most summits of popular government and look 
out on the widest prospect of civilization that has 
yet fallen imder the vision of man, selfishly fold 
our hands and declare that we will stand still and 
enjoy the glory of our own achievements ? It is 
true that the new situation does put something 
of a strain upon our precedents. It is true the 
fathers thought we were most fortimate in our 
continental isolation, with an ocean on both sides 
protecting us from the interference of either hemi- 
sphere; and no doubt they would have been 
stricken dumb at the thought of a dominion in the 
far-off islands of the Pacific sea. But the times 
are changed and we are changed with them. We 
have only to let our thought run backward for a 
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century to find a fresh illustration of the immortal 
doctrine of Lowell : 

"New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good micouth, 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth." 

Think of what the conditions of the Republic 
were when the Constitution was framed! Think 
of what Boston was a hundred years ago, a mere 
straggling village, shivering on this New England 
sea-board, while now its pavements echo daily to 
the tramp of half a million men! Think of the 
mighty cities that have sprung up in different 
parts of the country that did not have a name to 
exist then! Think how our territory has been 
enlarged by conquest, by treaty, and by purchase ! 
Think of the statesmen and reformers and spir- 
itual leaders and heroes who have been bred within 
our borders! Think of the marvels that have 
been wrought in the control of nature's forces — 
the locomotive engine transporting men and mer- 
chandise with almost the swiftness of Ught from 
one end of the continent to the other, the steam- 
ship bringing London nearer to Boston than New 
York was in the time of the Revolution, the elec- 
tric current belting the globe, enabling us to read 
at our breakfast table the deeds of yesterday in 
Egypt, in India, in China, and Japan! Think of 
the teeming populations that are rapidly filling 
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our vast domain! Think of the mighty enter- 
prises that have converted the nation into a hive 
of industry ! Think of our countless happy homes, 
and that crowning glory of all, our schools and 
colleges that have been established to guide the 
feet of youth in the paths of knowledge and 
wisdom! 

And now the children of this great Republic have 
come to the furthest boimdary of the great con- 
tinent which was imknown and imexplored at the 
beginning of the century. They look out through 
the mouth of Puget Soimd, through the Golden 
Gate of California towards the West or the East, 
whichever you choose to call it, towards the region 
of both the rising and the setting sim. They hear 
the cry of mighty races in that far-off clime, call- 
ing to them in the language of Jacob as he wrestled 
with the mysterious messenger: "I will not let 
thee go except thou bless me." They feel the 
imconscious but relentless movement of progress 
out of a dim and shadowy past urging them for- 
ward. They see signs of the onward march already 
begun, in the standard of the nation planted in 
the Hawaiian Islands, which the sons of Ameri- 
can missionaries have civilized and turned into a 
garden. Shall they hesitate or falter ? Shall they 
fail to proceed because some timid souls among 
them have not been able to recognize the seal of 
destiny which the Almighty put upon the May- 
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flower as she sailed past the toe of Cape Cod and 
cast her anchor in Plymouth harbor, her cabin 
stowed with the sifted wheat of three kingdoms 
as the living seed of a new nation in the West ? 
In short, should they not perceive the great prin- 
ciple of human unity, that our destiny is decreed 
by the law of nature and the law of humanity, 
which is the law of God ? 

"O East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet, 
Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God's great judgment seat; 
But there is neither East nor West, 
Border nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face. 
Though they come from the ends of the earth." 

III. I should fail, however, to interpret the 
lesson of the hour in its fullness, if I did not affirm 
that the demand for a blessing is imceasingly 
made by the spirit of progress of the elements 
that bar the way. One cannot read that accoimt 
of the struggle of Jacob with the midnight stranger, 
without feeling that the stranger is, in some sense, 
the type of those opposing forces which the Patri- 
arch was to encoimter in the land of Canaan, from 
which he went out a fugitive so many years be- 
fore. Indeed, the more we ponder upon it, the 
more we perceive a likeness to the opposition 
which every generation, newly coming upon the 
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stage of action, encounters from the generation 
that is passing away. Men grow conservative as 
they grow old. It is quite common for them to 
think that they have seen the whole of life and 
that they have seen it from every possible view. 
They fear the rashness and recklessness of the new- 
comers. They distrust the accuracy of their vision. 
Every proposed improvement they ascribe to inex- 
perience and superficiaUty. Yet somehow the worid 
moves on. The tasks that drop from one set of 
hands are taken up by others. Few enterprises 
come to naught because those who have been ac- 
customed to carry them out have lost their power 
to work. Indeed, they sometimes take on new 
power, and become more efficient and fruitful by 
reason of the change of masters. 

There is one great fact which men need to learn, 
that there is no real antagonism between those 
who come after and those who have gone before. 
They who are responsible for the world's activity 
to-day, are only too glad to acknowledge the debt 
they owe to the men of other times. Because the 
cut of their garments is different, or their manner 
of speech is imlike, or their way of approaching 
the problems, new or old, is peculiar, they are not 
to be regarded either as imgrateful or hostile. 
They know that other men have labored and 
they have entered into their labors. They know 
that they are treading upon soil that has been 
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hallowed by the sweat and toil of honest souls, 
and what they wish for most devoutly is a larger 
measure of the spirit which wrought so success- 
fully and abimdantly for mankind. They desire 
to get into closer touch with their ancestors, to 
feel the motive which animated them, to be pene- 
trated by the impulse of their example. This, 
indeed, I believe is what actually happens far 
more often than we are accustomed to think. The 
patient doers, the careful thinkers of our time, no 
less than the heroes and martyrs, accomplish their 
tasks and are what they are by virtue of the fact 
that they have entered into a great inheritance 
and have wrung a blessing from that past which 
perhaps would have distrusted them and thrust 
them aside. 

It is surprising when we think of it how the 
spirit of antiquity enters into the life of to-day. 
Before the Parliament House of Great Britain is 
the bronze figure of Richard the Lion Heart on 
horseback in his coat of mail and with sword up- 
lifted, the personification, one might almost say, 
the deification, of that relentless purpose that has 
kindled the British camp-fire in every zone and 
climate of the globe. Nor is this the only evi- 
dence that the nation has caught the spirit of 
those whose ways are perhaps outworn. When 
you visit London by the Charing Cross station, 
the first object to greet your gaze as you come out 
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into the great Trafalgar Square is the pompous 
statue of Nelson, the man who swept the enemies 
of Britain from the ocean, and made her the fore- 
most sea power of the earth. But as you go on a 
little way you will find that this is not the only 
hero whom the people worship. There are the 
memorials at nearly every comer of the street of 
the iron duke, who broke the scepter of Napoleon 
and laid his glory in the dust. Nay, we find 
the image of Beaconsfield, the wily politician, the 
astute premier, the far-seeing statesman, who gave 
the influence of England the foremost place in 
every diplomatic circle of the world, who enlarged 
and exalted the possessions of the realm, and 
finally as the crowning achievement of his life, 
laid an imperial diadem on the brow of his queen. 
As you move about these men seem to live. You 
almost jostle elbows with them in the crowded 
streets. Indeed we must confess that all that 
was most vital of them, has entered into the hearts 
of their successors. It is the spirit of Nelson that 
is behind the "all-shattering guns" of England in 
her mighty navy. It is the spirit of Wellington 
that fights with Kitchener on the hot and dusty 
plains aroimd Khartoimi and Fashoda. It is the 
spirit of Beaconsfield that enables the ministers 
of England to hold their groimd against the machi- 
nations alike of Turk and Russian. This, too, 
because England has been loyal to her great leaders 
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and would not dismiss them to oblivion without 
receiving their blessing. 

It is just the same in the realm of ideas. I 
suppose that Benjamin Franklin, if he should 
stand up before us just as he appeared in the eyes 
of our great grandfathers, would be regarded as 
something of an old fogy. I am afraid that his 
science would be looked upon as rather antiquated. 
I do not believe that he could get a chair of physics 
in any American imiversity. Nevertheless we 
have placed his effigy in front of our city haU and 
we never pass it without an involimtary desire to 
lift our hats to the man who was the pioneer in 
all the most important discoveries of modem 
times. It gives me a strange feeling to step into 
the room in which Shakespeare was bom, to look 
into the open-timbered garret in which he slept 
as a boy, and I doubt not that if we should meet 
him without introduction in the streets of Strat- 
ford, and hear him speak in the strange accents 
of that sixteenth-seventeenth-century English of 
which he was the consummate master, we should 
regard him, if not with disdain, yet as a ciuious old 
fossil who had stepped suddenly out of forgotten 
chambers of the past. But all that would not 
take away the ardor of our admiration for Shake- 
speare, because we know that if we want to soimd 
the depths of human nature, we must drop our 
plummet in the well of his genius. 
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Let us be fair. The men of other times, per- 
haps, would look upon us with contempt because 
from their point of view we seem so rash, so 
reckless, and so rapid. They might judge our 
thoughts to be superficial and our conclusions un- 
trustworthy. On the other hand, we may think 
them curious, awkward, slow, and fantastic. We 
may consider their way of life as crude, sordid, 
and altogether imendurable. Who of us would 
want to sit and shiver before an open fire in 
winter even if we had the whole of an unbroken 
forest from which to gather fuel ? Who of us 
would care to live without ice to cool his drinks 
in summer ? Who of us would feel that he was 
making any progress if he were shut up in the 
evening with a week-old newspaper, or, worse yet, 
with a last year's almanac and a tallow dip ? 
Who of us would fail to feel that it was a tre- 
mendous waste of precious time if, when he had a 
journey of a hundred miles to make, he were 
forced to climb into an ox-cart or a lumbering 
stage-coach ? These things, however, are only on 
the surface, and they are sure to mislead us if we 
permit them to furnish the basis of our judgment 
concerning the quality and service of our ances- 
tors. There were mighty and resistless forces in 
the lives of those men. They looked with an 
unclouded eye upon the great problems by which 
they were surroimded. They saw the pathway 
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of duty straight and clear through every entangle- 
ment. They set their faces steadfastly towards the 
right, in every crisis that called for heroic action. 
Except for their fidelity, their intelligence, their 
unflinching determination, we should not be what 
we are and where we are to-day. 

We may even wring a blessing from what we 
consider a hidebound conservatism and from 
achievements which are utterly outworn. In a 
railway train sometimes there is nothing quite so 
valuable as the brakes. This is especially the case 
if a train is on the down grade or if a collision is 
imminent. It is the same in social affairs. When 
the movement towards what men regard as pro- 
gress becomes too rapid, or when a crisis impends 
that threatens to break in pieces the foundations 
on which the mechanism of society reposes, it is 
fortunate that there are those who can sound the 
warning note and who can even pull in the oppo- 
site direction. We need not regard them as in- 
imical to the best interests of the human race. 
In some respects they deserve to be called our 
greatest benefactors. Nay, the thing which seems 
to be out of date, the thing which, by reason of 
new data that have come to light, may be rele- 
gated to the limbo of falsehood, may not be with- 
out a useful purpose. Surely the discoveries of 
Henry and Sir William Thompson have not 
thrown entirely into the shade the magnificent 
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inventions of Watt and Stevenson. Nor can the 
builder of the marvelous monster, so delicate and 
yet so resistless, which drags easily and swiftly 
over every kind of grade and road-bed a half a 
mile of loaded freight cars, afford to look with 
scorn upon the man who devised the first crude 
mechanism that demonstrated to the world the 
power of steam to carry men and merchandise 
more rapidly and more economically than the 
fleetest footed and most powerful steeds. Many 
of what we call the exact sciences have undergone 
repeated transformations. New facts have brought 
to light new principles. New formulas have led 
to new conclusions. New observations have com- 
pelled new uiductions. Yet we cannot wholly dis- 
regard the earlier steps. We shall certainly go 
astray if we turn wholly away from the light of 
primitive examples. 

So in our efforts to reach the highest standards 
of morality we must not forget our great leaders. 
The men who wrought with imperfect implements, 
who groped among shadows and mistook phan- 
toms for reality, whose souls, too, were often 
warped by uitolerance and bigotry, but yet who 
carried the love of humanity in their hearts and 
kept the fear of God before their eyes. We need 
not copy their mistakes nor imitate their failures. 
We shall do well to avoid their meanness and 
escape their narrowness. But before we can rise 
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to the loftiest heights, before we can overcome 
the greatest obstacles, before we can reach the 
deepest peace, before, in the language of the 
apostle, we can become more than conquerors, we 
must catch something of their faith in the reality 
and permanence of spiritual things, we must be 
imbued with their spirit of consecration and devo- 
tion, we must acquire their sure and imalterable 
conviction of the abiding presence of the Almighty, 
and we must rest in the assurance of that infinite 
love, from which neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height nor depth, nor 
any other creature shall ever be able to sepa- 
rate us. 

Members of the Graduating Class : You 
have come to the end of a long journey. You 
stand upon the brink of a stream that forms the 
boimdary of a new coimtry. You are about to 
cross over. But, notwithstanding you have looked 
forward eagerly to this hour and have even hailed 
it afar off as the goal of your fondest hopes, there 
is no doubt a kind of nameless dread of what 
you are to encoimter. Phantom shapes, perhaps, 
rise up to dispute the passage with you. Great 
thoughts imquestionably agitate you. A sense of 
responsibility that you have never felt before, 
weighs you down. A vague and shadowy feeling 
of experiences yet imtried, gives you pause. But 
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your ardor is not cooled nor are your hopes wan- 
ing. You behold before you a new and fairer 
prospect. You are eager to press forward and 
possess the land. You are conscious of strength 
and power to do an untried work and, if need be, 
to bear an untried burden. You feel somehow 
as if new fields were waiting for you, as if you 
might do what other men have not yet attempted, 
as if you might take up defeated enterprises and 
carry them forward to success. 

All this may be in a measure justified. To the 
multitudes with whom you are to be brought in 
contact in your daily work and your professional 
careers, you have doubtless that to give which 
they have not. Even though they may receive 
you with distrust, they will doubtless be ready in 
due season to accept your gifts. Do not, I be- 
seech you, bestow them in any spirit of niggardli- 
ness or meanness. It is not for this that you have 
enjoyed your high privileges of culture. You are 
to be doers and not hearers only of the word of 
instruction, givers and not receivers merely. Nor 
should you lose sight of the fact that a blessing 
waits for you even from the hands of those who 
may be about to sit at your feet as learners, and 
who are to yield themselves confidingly to the 
touch of your particular skill or the guidance of 
your peculiar wisdom. They may, even in their 
meekness and humbleness, teach you lessons of 
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patience, forbearance, courage, high endeavor, and 
unshrinking faith. Like the Patriarch of old, you 
will show yourselves worthy to be leaders and 
teachers among men, if you are able to receive 
these lessons and profit by them, even though they 
cause you to go fomard with halting steps, and 
with a broken and contrite spirit. 

You must not forget the social order of which 
you are a part and the age in which you live. 
You will have to do yoiu* work in the twentieth 
century and not in any of the dead or dying cen- 
turies of the worid's history. Great things have 
been accomplished under the influence of Chris- 
tian thought, by wise teachers and brave leaders. 
Humanity has received a great uplift and civiliza- 
tion a mighty impulse. If we contrast the condi- 
tion of mankind with what it was at the close of the 
eighteenth century, we are almost overwhelmed 
by the measure of the strides that have been 
taken. 

Still the work is not all done. The problems are 
not all solved. The clouds are not all scattered. 
The way is not all cleared. The burdens are not 
all lifted. The world looks to you, and those 
who, like you, have received a high preparation 
for great responsibilities. You must not turn away 
nor flinch. You must take up the burden that 
has been cast at your feet, and though you do it 
in the spirit of meekness, you must do it with an 
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open mind, a relentless purpose, and a trust that 
nothing can shake. Walk in the light of the new 
time, face the exigencies as they exist, and be sure 
that God will add his blessing. 

Here, too, you may turn with confidence to the 
older things. The ages respond to your demand. 
All history is yours for inspiration and encourage- 
ment. You may read it as an open book. All 
good examples are yours to go before and lead the 
way. They show you how the mightiest tasks 
yield to persistent importunity. They bear wit- 
ness that the fiercest enemies of human progress 
are but shadows in the presence of an unyielding 
and fearless spirit. All noble thoughts are yours. 
For though they may have been conceived in 
agony and brought forth with tears, they have 
gone abroad on the wings of the wmd, they have 
entered into the substance of human experience 
and have become the atmosphere of your daily 
life. 

It is at this point, moreover, that your Alma 
Mater comes into closest relations with you. 
Through her you have been made to drink at the 
venerable fountains of the past. By her instruc- 
tion you have been taught that life is one in all 
ages. Under her inspiration you have been made 
to turn your faces to the future with the assur- 
ance that the noblest prizes in reserve for mankind 
are yet to be won. Holding you for a moment in 
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her motherly arms, pressing you to her bosom in 
fond devotion ere you go forth into the great wide 
field of human effort, she bids you be of good 
cheer, as she lays her hand in tenderness upon 
you, and says, "God bless you, and Farewell." 
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June 17, 1900 

I am made dU things to all men^ that I might by all meara save 

some. — I Cob. ix, 22. 

The most powerful thing in the world is public 
opinion. Wendell Phillips used to say that it 
could pull the Czar of Russia from his throne. 
This may not be an exaggeration of its power if 
only it could come into full and imrestricted oper- 
ation. Under a democracy, at least, it is the final 
appeal. It is the basis of law and the sanction of 
conduct. Neither legislatures nor courts can make 
any permanent headway against it, and every 
man, whether he occupies an exalted station and 
stands forth in the gaze of the people, or whether 
he slinks from observation and does his work in 
an obscure and private place, must square his 
conduct with it or fall into ignominy. 

It cannot be said, however, that public opinion 
overrides individual judgment. It is itself but 
the aggregation of individual convictions. There 
must be room, therefore, for private thought 
and separate conclusion. Individuals, now and 
then, must step out from the great throng, and, 
holding up new ideas, give inspiration and lead 
the way to new and nobler achievements. Even 
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if they do not at first perceive the whole of the 
truth they may, by the adumbrations of it, en- 
courage men to proceed until they come at length 
into its full-orbed splendor. They may by the agi- 
tations which their movements produce, cause the 
truth, clear and without adulteration, to be pre- 
cipitated. In this way they become the leaders 
and promoters of those silent but irresistible 
changes which from age to age are going forward 
in the opinions and beliefs of the world, and which 
we perpetually point to as the indisputable evi- 
dences of the progress of humanity. But even in 
the work of leadership — of going before and pre- 
paring the way, of making new discoveries and 
new inductions — some deference must be paid to 
established faiths and to the accepted and com- 
mon judgments of the world. To disregard these 
wholly is to encounter obstacles more relentless 
than granite, to challenge defeat and defy failure, 
or at least to postpone the victory for which the 
world waits, far beyond the expected time, and 
until it shall have neither brilliancy nor value. 

We have met here to-day to have a final word 
of counsel with a body of students, who, after 
years of protracted study, have finished for the 
most part their formal education and are now about 
to assume those responsibilities for which their 
talents and training have fitted them. Every one 
of them, whatever the title or office imder which 
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his work is done, will be seeking to enforce his 
own conscientious conviction and striving to bring 
the worid to his own way of thinking. What 
better can I do, therefore, in the Ught of human 
experience, and above all, in the light of the high- 
est Christian teaching, than to try to emphasize 
the importance of catholicity of temper. This 
certainly is what the Apostle Paul meant when he 
said: ''I am made all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save some." 

At the very outset, it is essential that there 
should be respect for other people's views. Men 
do not think alike in this worid. They cannot. 
Many may be inclined to regard the results which 
you and I have reached through patience and toil 
and tribulation, not only with opposition, but 
resentment. While we in turn may look upon 
them with contempt because they have not yet 
caught up with our vision. How poor and mean 
and petty must they be whose horizon is bounded 
and circimiscribed! Of course the truth is one 
and clear — easily discerned — and we have it. 
Nothing but stupidity or obstinacy could prevent 
anybody from beholding it as well as we. Thus 
does some heartless and incompetent teacher be- 
labor a backward boy, whose backwardness is due 
perhaps to defective vision or imperfect hearing 
or defect in some of the other faculties of percep- 
tion, because he cannot keep pace with those to 
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whom God has given every needful endowment. 
When we give way to our natural impulses we are 
impatient and intolerant. It is this spirit that 
has poiu-ed the gall of bitterness without measure 
into social and domestic life, filled neighborhoods 
with discord, sown the seeds of strife among the 
nations of mankind and not infrequently deluged 
the earth with blood. It is to be hoped that we 
are coming in these later decades to a more ex- 
cellent way. At all events, if an era of good feel- 
ing is to prevail, it must be through a wider and 
more genuine tolerance. 

There must be respect for other men's convic- 
tions. These are things to which men come, often 
by painful effort, and always with solemnity. 
Few men are willing to abandon them without a 
struggle. They may be false, but they are pre- 
cious. Not imfrequently they are interwoven with 
the holiest traditions. They may be cherished, 
therefore, not with unutterable tenderness, but, 
for the sake of them, their holders are frequently 
willing and eager to wear the martyr's crown. 
The fact that we may know or think we know 
other men's convictions to be false, does not alter 
the obligation to treat them with respect. For 
when we reflect we must perceive that there is 
some real reason for every deep-seated conviction. 
Men do not jump at conclusions, especially in 
things vital to their own and the world's welfare. 
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More than that, every conviction that has power- 
fully moved men for any considerable period of 
time, however false the later judgment of the 
worid may have proved it to be, is unquestionably 
based in some fundamental facts either in the 
nature of man or in the constitution of society, 
and has been solved by the process of logic which, 
for long periods of time and to countless numbers 
of men, have seemed flawless and irrefragable. In 
some instances convictions, which have been ulti- 
mately exploded and swept away, have been so 
buttressed and strengthened and girt about by 
human ingenuity and wisdom, that it has taken 
generations of repeated assault before an opening 
could be made to let in the light. Moreover, 
because the assault was fierce and intolerant, those 
who found refuge in the old belief have exhausted 
every ingenuity of defense and so delayed the 
desired consiunmation. Not until there is some 
softening of the old asperity, not until there is 
indeed a mutual approach, not until there is a 
disposition manifest to acknowledge that there is 
some sanity in an opponent's view, do the condi- 
tions exist for a real advance. One lesson, there- 
fore, which the experience of human conflict has 
cleariy taught, is that before there can be liberty 
for new thought, there must be deference and 
courtesy paid to the older belief. 
Nor is this true only of beUefs. It applies in 
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like manner to prejudice. Nothing in this world 
is quite so stubborn as prejudice. Nothing is so 
hard to overcome. Nothing so persists after every 
reason for its existence has passed away. Some 
prejudices are the peculiarities of the race, as if 
they were ingrained in the very nature of their 
possessors; some are characteristic of nations; 
some are local in their boundary, confined to a 
conmiunity or time; and some are purely individ- 
ual, growing out of environment, or tradition, or 
training. But however encountered they are re- 
lentless. Woe to the man who ruthlessly runs 
up against them. I suppose it is little more than 
prejudice that has caused the present reaction in 
the royal household of China and inflamed the 
coimtless millions of the Empress Dowager's sub- 
jects with hatred of foreigners and a desire to ex- 
terminate them. It ought not to be difficult for 
us to understand how this prejudice gets control 
of such half-civilized people as compose the Chi- 
nese empire. Our own enlightened Congress has 
but recently been legislating against foreigners. 
We seek to limit the Incoming of men from the 
continent of Europe who are of the same race as 
ourselves, and we put up an absolute bar against 
the incoming of Orientals. Is this because of an 
inherent hatred towards the foreigner, as such, 
or is it because we fear his vices? It is easy 
enough, of course, to allege vices, but I suspect 
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when the matter is duly analyzed, we shall find 
only a feeling of revulsion which has no deeper 
root than prejudice. 

Prejudice then is a universal trait of mankind, 
and it behooves us when we encounter it in others, 
not to try to neutralize or overcome it by a counter 
prejudice, but rather to stand in awe before it and 
pay obeisance to one of the common weaknesses 
of our poor humanity. This, too, is the one and 
only solvent. Pride of opinion, the force of in- 
dividual will, the virulence of hatred are all alike 
powerless before it. When we come to recognize 
that prejudice has some ground for existence in 
the order of the world and in the nature of man, 
we begin the process by which it is ultimately to 
be undermined and uprooted. Respect a prejudice 
and you destroy its power for harm. It is like 
extracting the fangs of a venomous serpent. No 
matter how vindictive his feeling or his actions, 
his power for evil is gone. So though the ani- 
mosity which prejudice has aroused may long re- 
main, its poison has vanished, so soon as those 
who might otherwise be its victims meet it with 
serenity and patience. 

I could even pay deference to human conven- 
tions. These, to be sure, lie on the surface of 
human life and seem not to be related in any vital 
way either to the established social order or to 
the progressive movements of the world. Yet 
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they do have great power. There are no inherent 
reasons why there should be such a marked dif- 
ference in the styles of dress between men and 
women. Yet the most persistent efforts, covering 
years and even generations, by those who bring 
forth the powerful argument of convenience and 
health have made but slight difference in changing 
the time-honored practice. So with many of our 
habits and customs; they are superficial but they 
are commanding. The custom of uncovering the 
head in a church or other place of public assembly, 
the habit of saying "good morning" or "good 
evening," of wishing good health and prosperity 
to even the most casual acquaintance, are the 
invariable marks of good breeding, and good 
breeding is a fundamental requisite of the gentle- 
man or the gentlewoman. No one can make any 
headway in an influential career who neglects this 
quality. St. Paul was a gentleman when he said, 
"I conceive myself happy. King Aggrippa, be- 
cause I shall answer for myself before thee this 
day," and that gentlemanliness secured for him a 
respectful hearing. 

In isolated communities, the conventionalities 
that exist are much more rigidly adhered to than 
the same customs are in more cosmopolitan places. 
It is said that in Bombay a man might appear on 
the street with a hen coop for his headgear and 
not be looked at twice by a dozen people, so great 
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is the diversity of races to be seen in that city and 
so varied and grotesque are the modes of dress 
among the multitudes that throng the streets. 
Yet no community is so cosmopolitan that you 
will not find some customs that are cherished with 
all the sacredness of religion; and no matter how 
little there is of either reason or truth that may be 
cited in their defense they cannot be trampled 
upon or set aside with impunity. He who should 
do that would forever close the door to a favorable 
hearing in behalf of any project which he might 
espouse, no matter how worthy or how essential 
it might be to the welfare of mankind. He who 
expects to win men to his own way of thinking 
must take the lofty attitude of the great Apostle 
whose words we are considering: "If meat make 
my brother to offend I will eat no more meat 
while the world stands." 

But not wholly is it essential to human progress 
that we should respect the views and prejudices 
and even the conventionalities of other men, we 
must also cherish for ourselves a broad and in- 
clusive judgment. 

Truth is many sided. Its roots run out in all 
directions. Its branches stretch toward every 
point of the compass and cast their shadows over 
a great variety of landscape. Truth is not all 
comprehended in one philosophy, however pro- 
foundly based in the natiu-e of things and however 
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fax reaching in its sweep. No doctrine is true be- 
cause it is new nor false because it is old. The 
most recent garment may be shoddy while that 
which is out of date may be of the finest wool. 
The fact is that there is more or less of truth in 
every system. Truth is what all men are most 
eager to possess and they wiU not pin their faith 
to an absolute falsehood. It requires at least a 
savor of truth to make even error palatable or 
tolerable. We have no right, because men's 
views differ from ours widely and even fundar 
mentally, to infer that they are utterly given over 
to error nor to conclude because their conduct is 
based upon other standards than ours that there- 
fore they are altogether and hopelessly submerged 
in the "gall of bitterness" and entangled in the 
"bond of iniquity." This is a poor and mean 
view to take of human nature. Men are not so 
bad as that. Let us be charitable. The "light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world" has not shone in vain from the begmnmg 
of creation until now, nor are we the only persons 
whom its gracious beams have illuminated and 
warmed. Let us try rather, while holding on 
with desperate tenacity to our own carefully 
formed conclusion, to add to it the truth that is 
attested by the experience of men who are not 
inferior to us in intelligence or sincerity. 

It is important that we should get the point of 
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view of even an opponent. Failure to do this is, I 
think, the source of most contentions. Seen from 
the piazza of the Fabyan House, Mt. Washington 
presents the appearance of a gigantic eagle. From 
some parts of Gorham its sides seem notched and 
scarred — mighty and terrible — but without much 
suggestion of beauty; while from the bridge of 
Shelbume, where you see the whole mountain from 
foot to simmiit, set in its gorgeous framework of 
surrounding hills, you have a picture of a vast and 
living pyramid floating in a landscape that is 
liquid with beauty. And yet it is the same old 
mountain all the time. They who have looked 
only on one side of it know but a fraction of its 
reality. It is the same with truth. Most men 
see only a segment or some particular aspect of 
it. This often leads them to think that what 
other men see is not truth at all. So imlike is it 
to what falls imder their own observation that 
they do not hesitate to brand it as rankest false- 
hood. But if they could stand where their neigh- 
bor stands and look out on the same prospect that 
he does, they could scarcely fail to behold the 
same picture. This ought to be the supreme effort. 
If the world is ever to come to the full compre- 
hension of all the realities which God has put 
within the scope of human intelligence, it must be 
when all men have come to look at all subjects 
from every possible point of view. Then, and 
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only then, will there be unity and breadth of 
knowledge, profundity and certainty of convic- 
tion, and tolerance and harmony of spirit. 

It is at this point that we shall find the clue to 
the slow progress which the Christian religion has 
too often made among alien races in spite of the 
sturdiest missionary effort. The advocates of 
Christianity have not always possessed the tol- 
erance of their great Master. They have said, 
" This is the only way. Walk in this way or go to 
destruction." They have declared, "Here is the 
supreme and absolute truth. BeUeve it or perish 
in the darkness and misery of imbelief." The 
pagan peoples to whom they have gone with their 
patent panacea for the ills of life, have made re- 
ply, " Our own sages have shown us another way, 
and we have foimd that a safer way to walk in. 
They have given us a different doctrine. They 
were good men and true, and we have not found 
their teachings repugnant to reason/' Sometimes 
they go farther than that and claim that they 
have a better imderstanding of our Christianity 
than we have. Mr. Mozoomdar and his fellow 
disciples of the Brahmo-Somaj, claim that they 
can imderstand and interpret the teachings of 
Jesus far more accurately than is possible with 
the occidental mind. Jesus was an oriental and 
they are orientals. They, therefore, can see the 
truth which he taught as it stood in his own mind. 
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They have comprehended the problems which con- 
fronted hhn as we do not. The doctrines which 
he proclaimed in gorgeous imagery and poetic 
parables to them are not distorted by our western 
literalism. To them the work of our Lord and 
Master is revealed. Surely there is some force in 
this claim. But whether it is just or not, it must 
be clear that the point of view is of the utmost 
importance. If you are going to China, or Japan, 
or India, or the islands of the sea for the purpose 
of inducing them to take on your civilization and 
adopt your cult, you must first of all be able to see 
yoiu* own message as they see it, and you must 
moreover have a sympathetic knowledge of the 
doctrines and beliefs which you are seeking to 
overthrow and supplant. 

Nor should we stop here. We should enter into 
the new life ourselves. If we are among orientals, 
we must become orientals. If we are with people 
who speak a different language, we must learn 
their language. If their dress is different from 
ours, we must conform to their style. This is the 
way to reach the hearts of things. We have a 
pertinent illustration in the life about us. The 
population of the United States is composite. 
Here are men bom on oiu* soil whose ancestry 
runs back to the earliest settlement of the colonies. 
Many are here also, who, bom under the American 
flag, are the children of parents that are aliens. 
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Many more can claim a residence of only a few 
years or a few months. Yet all of them are ready 
to serve the country which is theirs, whether by 
birth or adoption, with the same loyalty and de- 
votion. Now and then our adopted fellow citi- 
zens after a few years' residence here, having im- 
bibed American sentiment and caught the spirit 
of American institutions, go back to the land of 
their birth for a visit, and though they have not 
forgotten the speech of their childhood, though 
they conform to the habits and customs of their 
former home, inmiediately men say, "You are 
American," so completely have they taken on the 
life of the new land. This, let me say, is the hope 
of our great Republic in the midst of the mysteri- 
ous and complicated life that is so rapidly imfold- 
ing here. So long as men are filled with a new 
impulse, so long as men catch the spirit of free- 
dom and independence the very moment their 
feet touch our soil, so long as they salute the 
emblem of our nationality with loyalty and love 
whenever it is imfurled before them, we have 
nothing to fear from their presence among us, 
"though they come from the ends of the earth." 

There could scarcely be a stronger proof than 
this, that, after all, differences are superficial and 
similarities are profound. If we regard only the 
externals of human society, if we look only at 
what appears in the different orders of civiliza- 
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tion, if we observe only the various customs which 
prevail among men we shall very likely reach the 
conclusion that vast and irreconcilable differences 
divide the races and even the nationalities of the 
world. But when we look deeper than this we 
reach another conclusion. When we see what man 
is in his essential being, what he is as a member of 
a household, what he is as one of those units that 
go to make up a community or a nation, and how 
his heart swells with affection and pride as he 
contemplates the land that gave him birth, what 
he is in relation to the mysterious entity that fills 
and controls the imiverse, somehow all the great 
walls of division which have been reared between 
the races crumble and disappear, and there is, in 
the last analysis, but one race. Wherever we 
find man, no matter what may be the color of his 
skin, the cut of his eyelids or the shape of his jaw- 
bone, he turns with the same affectionate longing 
to father and mother, to wife and children, to 
brothers and sisters and other kinfolk; he has the 
same devotion to the skies under which his eyes 
first saw the light and the landscape with which 
he was familiar in his youth; he lisps with the 
same awe-like reverence the great questions that 
have been raised in every human soul that has 
reached a mature existence in this world of sorrow 
and trouble, "Whence came I ?" and "Whither 
am I going ?'' and he has the same unconquerable 
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impulse to "walk with bare hushed feet," in the 
presence of the great, infinite, spiritual, eternal 
Being who pervades all space, whose power made 
the imiverse, whose wisdom upholds it, and whose 
love alone can save it. 

If this be so, and we do not see how anybody 
can gainsay it, there must be some element of 
good in every life, some measure of truth in every 
form of belief. Even exploded theories filled in 
their day a great place in the world's need. There 
was a time when the belief that the earth was flat 
served a useful purpose, and indeed it was flat to 
the ordinary perception and even to the scientific 
teaching that had never had occasion to perceive 
it otherwise. For myself I camiot help regarding 
with some respect those earlier cosmogonies, as- 
tronomies, and even astrologies which went so far 
to give an acceptable theory of the imiverse and 
even life, and which were the essential stepping- 
stones to the larger knowledge of oiu* time. I 
believe, moreover, that it is very important in 
working out either for ourselves or others, the 
ultimate philosophy that we should give full value 
to even exploded theories. Certainly this is es- 
sential when the truth which we seek to commend 
has not yet penetrated the common mind. While 
St. Paul waited at Athens for the coming of his 
fellow disciples, his spirit was stirred within him 
when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry. 
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No man ever hated idolatry more than he did. It 
was one of the things which he had been called 
of God to combat. But he did not let his hatred 
appear in his words or acts. On the contrary he 
took this very idolatry of the Greeks as the in- 
dubitable proof of a spiritual sense that had not 
yet found the true expression, as the sure witness 
that the God that made the world was not and 
could not be worshipped with men's hands as 
though he needed anything; as the best evidence 
that they were in fact really feeling after the true 
God, who as yet had only vaguely and feebly 
manifested hunself to theu- eager and longing 
souls. Surely if the great Apostle could exhibit 
this tolerance, we shall not go far astray if we show 
some regard for the truth that is concealed even 
under the gigantic errors of the world. 

But lest you should somehow draw the conclu- 
sion from what I have said thus far, that opinions 
and even convictions are matters wholly of in- 
difference, that human happiness and even human 
progress are best secured by conformity, and that, 
whatever happens, we must avoid opposition and 
conflict, I desire to say before I close, that all this 
deference, patience, sympathy and breadth of judg- 
ment which I have been advocating is not incom- 
patible with the most intense conviction. It may 
rather be a symptom of it. Breadth, charity, 
desire to see things with the eye of an opponent, 
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tolerance of error, especially when it springs from 
an overmastering desire for the truth, and may 
be only a perversion or a fragmentary view of it, 
will often be found to be the most effectual means 
of bringmg the world to your own standpomt. It 
certainly is no evidence of either dishonesty or 
duplicity. It is compatible with the utmost can- 
dor, frankness, and sincerity. In every age the 
men who have been able to conduct affairs in this 
broad and generous spirit have been the men who 
have exerted the widest influence and left the 
most powerful impress of their personality upon 
the time in which their work was done. If indeed 
we are, as some very philosophic observers appear 
to think, notwithstanding the din of war and 
strife which fills the air just now, on the eve of the 
epoch so long prophesied, in which the civUiza- 
tions of the earth are to be blended, in which we 
are to see realized "the parliament of man, the 
federation of the world," in which the Christian 
ensign is suddenly to emerge from the heat and 
dust of conflict and controversy, and to float in 
triumph as the one supreme emblem of religion 
for all the nations and races of the earth, it must 
be because men have come to know that they 
must merge their differences, acknowledge each 
other's creeds, and finally hail with loyal devotion 
the most sublime ideal of truth and duty that has 
ever yet been set before mankind. 
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The reasons for this are perfectly patent. To 
begm with, the attitude of mind opens the door of 
other minds, and without an open door and the 
hospitality which it implies nothing can be ac- 
complished. We hear a good deal of the "open 
door" in these days. The open door of commerce 
is the privilege equally granted to all nations to 
bring their wares to a common market-place, and 
bid for custom under conditions that are identical. 
It is contended that this is not only a fair method 
of dealing, but that it will constitute the greatest 
stimulus that could possibly be applied to com- 
merce in the individual nations, leading not only 
to skill, efficiency, and economy of production, but 
ultimately to the largest aggregate of profit for 
those nations that have sufficient enterprise to 
continue the competition. The open door of in- 
tercourse is the privilege extended equally to the 
subjects of all nations to come and go within the 
confines of another nation, to trade, to pimsue their 
usual callings, to maintain domicile and even to 
acquire citizenship. The nation that has the 
boldness to grant this privilege appropriates to 
itself the material advantages that arise from the 
raised influx of strangers and absorbs into the 
composite of its own life all the elements of strength 
which the various nations and races that resort to 
it are able to supply. Of course there are some 
perils in it, and it is a question of policy with every 
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nation, to be detennined finally with statesman- 
like caution and deliberation. But the open door 
of the spirit is not attended by like perils; while 
the advantages which accrue in the progress and 
development of truth are inconceivably transcen- 
dent. By this process all the truth of all the 
world in every age of human history is gathered 
up, conserved and compacted together, for the 
illumination of mankind, and to it are added 
the new conclusions which have been reached by 
the latest discoverers in the most recent fields 
of research. 

Moreover, this method disarms resistance. When 
a man has invited you to the sanctuary of his 
hearthstone, and then unfolded to you all that is 
most precious and sacred in the private experi- 
ences and convictions of his life, and you have 
listened with sympathetic and cordial approval, 
he cannot well take offense at what you unfold 
from the depths of your own inner being. He 
cannot for very graciousness, fail to go with you 
as you lead him on to new and nobler heights of 
vision than he has ever before imagined. And do 
you suppose that when he has once had a glimpse 
of the new beauty he will wish to go back to the 
tame and dreary outlook of his former dwelling ? 
Will he not rather say, "It is good to be here; let 
us make tabernacles and abide here forever" ? It 
is indeed difficult, if not impossible, to resist the 
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obligation which courtesy imposes. Consider the 
impressive lesson that comes to us from the realm 
of international politics. Two years ago the 
American nation was in a grave conflict with 
Spain. In that conflict most of the nations of 
continental Eiu'ope, very naturally, I think, sym- 
pathized with Spain and would have availed them- 
selves no doubt gladly of any plausible excuse to 
do Spain a favor at our expense. But Great Bri- 
tain on the contrary, our traditional enemy, from 
whose oppressions a century and a quarter ago 
we fought to free ourselves, and who in every 
epoch of our history has embraced every oppor- 
timity to thwart us and hinder our progress, in 
this new crisis manifested for us a friendship that 
was unconcealed, going to the very verge of in- 
ternational rights to throw the weight of her 
influence on oiu* side. Now the conditions are 
reversed. Great Britain herself is at war with the 
South African Republics, and America, remem- 
bering her recent obligations, is not merely coldly 
neutral, but even in a measure sympathetic against 
her most profoimd convictions. Does anybody 
doubt that but for this recent episode of British 
friendliness, the sympathies of the American 
people would have broken forth into a flame in 
behalf of those brave peoples in South Africa 
struggling for home and fatherland and liberty, 
and that the nation itself would have stretched 
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the tether of international privilege to preserve 
those republics from destruction ? I certainly do 
not. And if our feelings are thus affected on the 
plane of international and public experience, why- 
should they not become more powerfully moved 
in the serene and sunlit region of the spirit? 

Finally I would affirm that this is the method 
that carries conviction with it. The stoutest judg- 
ment can scarcely stand against it. The Trojans 
feared the Greeks even though they came bearing 
gifts. In the fiercest moment of battle, amid the 
roar of artillery and the clash of arms, a white 
flag is uplifted. Instantly the firing ceases. Who 
knows what that symbol covers? It may be an 
embassy of peace. It may be an errand of mercy 
to restore some one who is precious to the other 
side. For a brief hour, at least, all the passions 
of war subside because the ensign of mercy has 
been flung to the breeze. I heard once a distin- 
guished missionary, who had spent his whole life 
among Indians upon the frontier, tell the story 
of a chieftain, who, just as he was about to go 
upon the war path against the whites, lost a little 
child to whom he was devotedly attached. He 
sat down in his tepee a day and a night beside the 
body of the babe, gloomy and terrible. Then the 
white man came with a little coffin and placed it 
on the ground before him. The Indian sat an 
hour or more in silence. Then he rose and after 
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placing the babe in the coflSn, washed away the 
paint and laid aside the feathers, which were the 
symbols of war, and dismissed his followers in 
peace. That act of mercy had convinced him 
that the white man was his friend. So it is the 
world over, when men recognize those acts of 
tolerance and charity which proclaim the kinship 
and unity of the race they are ready not only to 
lay aside bitterness and maUce, but to receive 
with cordiality the message which even the out- 
cast and alien may bring. It is this spirit which 
breaks down, at last, all division walls, sweeps 
away all barriers of human progress, conquers all 
hatreds, overcomes all differences, flings preju- 
dices and bigotry to the winds, prepares the way 
for truth to make its triumphant entry into the 
minds and hearts of men, and gives the indubi- 
table promise of the glad day when all nations 
and races of men shall dwell in unity and con- 
cord. 

Members of the Graduating Classes: It is 
scarcely necessary for me to add a single word by 
way of making a more personal application of 
this lesson, and I will not make the attempt. I 
only desire to say before dismissing you finally as 
pupils, that it is my hope, that in trying now to 
make some practical use of what has been taught 
you here, you will be able to exhibit the spirit 
which I believe pervades every department of this 
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institution, the spirit of devotion to the truth. I 
trust that you will always be able to look truth in 
the face without a tremor of the nerves or a 
drooping of the eyelids, and that you will meet it 
and greet it with joy though it may command you 
to relinquish the most cherished convictions of 
your life. Remember that you have not yet 
learned everything. God has yet, even as in the 
days of Pastor Robinson, many things to reveal 
to mankind. Therefore you must go through the 
world with open eyes and ears and hearts, ready 
at all times to receive knowledge and modify old 
convictions. 

Above all carry with you everywhere a catholic 
temper. Have a sympathetic regard for the be- 
Uefs of all men. Do not despise what is antique 
or even what is foreign. The roots of our present- 
day conviction reach back not imfrequently to 
the very beginnings of the race. The alien, too, 
sees life from a different point from what you do. 
But it is life all the same that he sees, and if you 
also would "see it whole" you must not neglect 
his view. Be charitable towards every difference. 
Be patient in the face of opposition. Rise above 
narrowness and bigotry. Put prejudice aside; 
trample hatred under foot. Avoid strife. Keep 
a serene mind and a lofty spirit. Turn yoiu* faces 
to the east and wait for the coming dawn of the 
new and brighter day. The motto inscribed upon 
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the seal of this college is, Pax et lux. Let peace 
permeate your souls and shape and dominate all 
your activities and the light of infinite truth will 
encircle you and make your way glorious forever. 
Try to make the peace that possesses you enter into 
the hearts of all with whom you come in contact, 
and then the glory which is a lamp to your feet 
will spread from soul to soul and become a har- 
binger of the perfect day. This is the final in- 
jimction which your Alma Mater gives you now, 
as she sends you forth with the stamp of her 
approval and the assurance of her continued and 
unfailing love. 
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I have chosen you, and ordained you, thai ye should go 
and bring forth fruit and that your fruit should remain. — 
John xv, 16. 

The supreme object for which everything exists, 
so far as our knowledge extends, may be broadly 
defined as fruit-bearing. Even the crumbling 
cliffs of the mountains, the drifting sand of the 
desert and the snow and ice of the polar regions, 
have some purpose in their being, if we are only 
able to discern it, which must be a contribution to 
the life of the world, scarcely less beneficent than 
the vineyard, the orchard, or the farm. Of course 
man can be no exception to the rule. Within the 
domain of civilized life it is not difficult to per- 
ceive how each individual being adds something 
to the sum total of human possessions. Some- 
body has said that every able-bodied immigrant 
landing on our shores contributes the equivalent 
of one thousand dollars to the wealth of the 
nation. If that be so then one hundred thousand 
immigrants increase the capital of the country 
by what is the equal of one hundred millions 
of money. But if this is true of the untrained 
stranger, who brings nothing but a healthy body 
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and a pair of stout hands, what shall we say of 
those who have enjoyed the advantages of our 
colleges and universities? A friend of mine, who 
was one of his pupils, told me that Dr. Wayland 
was accustomed to say to the senior classes of 
Brown University, that each one of them might 
regard himself as on a par with the man who, 
without his training, was starting out in life with 
capital of twenty thousand dollars. 

This, however, is but a sordid measurement. 
Who can estimate manhood in the terms of 
money? Who can compute the worth of a trained 
intelligence, or even of strong hands, which, imder 
the control of a consecrated wiU, shrink not from 
toil ? But however our terms may baffle us, how- 
ever the subtle forces of mind and body may 
elude definition, there can be no doubt of the 
immense value of a human life, tried by every 
conceivable rule of economics, whether material 
or spiritual. Moreover, we may maintain that 
this is a part of the great design of God. This 
is God's world. In it He works everywhere to 
noble results; and He chooses his instnmients by 
the secret laws of his own wisdom, often with 
what seems to us a sublime disregard of human 
desire or even of human philosophy. Man is 
not — however great his responsibility for the 
forces and opportimities that are put under his 
control — the final arbiter of his own destiny. 
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He is not the author — though sometimes in his 
"high flown pride" he may think so — of those 
results, which both in magnitude and quality, are 
so largely dependent upon himian energy and 
human intelligence. In every computation that 
tries to take account of the stages reached in the 
world's civilization, or even of the achievements 
of the individual soul, due consideration must 
be given to what is called environment and to 
traditional inheritance. But even these things do 
not afford the rationale of all results. In the last 
analysis the careful observer must detect the in- 
finite and inexorable sweep of Providence. 

This, then, is the theme which this occasion 
renders most impressive — The Scholar's Calling 
and Work. 

The initial thought is that the scholar is not 
self-appointed. He does not choose himself. He 
is chosen by the Power that is higher. Of course 
he may not always be conscious of the choice, or 
he may miss altogether its large intent. The 
apostles supposed themselves called to an imme- 
diate and particular service. But they found 
themselves by the very circumstances of their 
relation to their Lord appointed to be the teachers 
of the human race and founders of the Church of 
God. So it is with every man who takes up a 
serious work in a serious spirit. He is sure to 
find, before he has proceeded far with his imder- 
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taking, not only opportunities but responsibilities 
opening before him and pressing upon him of 
which he did not dream in the beginning. How 
often it happens that we set out to do a specific 
thing in a very simple and concrete fashion. We 
have no expectation of anything beyond an inune- 
diate result. But almost before we have taken 
the first step in our effort, we perceive that the 
thing has countless relations to other things, some 
of which are immortal and divine. History teems 
with illustrations. The battle of San Jacinto was 
fought and won by a parcel of desperados and 
adventurers with little thought of what the con- 
flict involved. But in reality it changed the map 
of the United States, brought on the Civil War, 
in which slavery was abolished, opened the gold- 
fields of California, and let loose that stream of 
wealth which has not yet ceased to flow. Three 
years ago, on the first day of May, Commodore 
Dewey sailed into Manila Bay in obedience to an 
order to find the Spanish fleet and destroy it. 
But when the work was done the United States 
had an empire on its hands, and the traditions of 
the Republic were changed irrevocably and for- 
ever. 

Though the appointment may be imconscious 
so far as the individual is concerned, it ought 
not to be difficult to recognize it, when we con- 
sider the channels through which it is conveyed. 
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To begin with, every person who decides to 
pursue a scholary career is undoubtedly influenced, 
most of all, by the sentiment of the community in 
which he is bom and reared. If he cannot say 
precisely, "The spirit of the Lord is upon me," 
he may well exclaim, "The spirit of the age is upon 
me." It is this which challenges his faculties, 
puts problems before him, shows him his relations, 
svunmons him to service, kindles his imagination, 
opens to him a vista of possible achievement, 
and impels him to rise above the plane of hum- 
drum, ordinary, every-day experience, assert his 
manhood, and display his power. The spirit of 
the age, however, is a part of the divine order. 
It is the force which is generated by the vast and 
irresistible stream of human events. It is bom 
of the spirit of other ages that have preceded it 
and cannot be considered apart from the sum 
total of the world's experience, whether written 
in letters of light in the volimie of history or lost 
in irrevocable oblivion. Indeed the scholar is a 
part of this mysterious force or movement. He 
is bom in it. He is controlled by it. He can no 
more separate himself from it and continue to be, 
as a scholar, than he can separate himself from 
the air and sunlight and preserve his being as 
a "living soul." He must heed the lessons of 
the past; he must hear the voices that cry to him 
from so many of the fields in which humanity 
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has wrought. He must obey the summons which 
bids him consecrate his energies to high service. He 
must yield to the word that assigns him his place 
in the complicated scheme of duty and opportunity. 
Nor should we forget that the instrumentalities 
which he employs for culture, and which are the 
means of his development and preparation, are 
the sources of commanding obligation. The in- 
stitutions under which men are trained point out 
to them the way in which they should walk. 
Greece and Rome gave to the world two different 
types of manhood. The Roman could never 
fathom the subtleties of the Greek mind, though 
he sought to do so "diligently with tears." The 
Greek was speechless and helpless before the 
great practical agencies of the Roman world. 
To say that the difference between these two 
races was due to environment may be but a part 
of the truth. But it is a phase of the truth 
which has far-reaching significance and cannot 
be overlooked in any faithful interpretation of 
their history. So it is to-day. We do not expect 
the same things from the Russian, the Pole, or 
the Turk that we do from the Englishman or 
the American. We have no right to subject them 
to the same standards. Their traditions are differ- 
ent, their surroundings are not the same. If there 
are peculiarities in any of the nations that arrest 
our attention and demand explanation, the readi- 
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est, and perhaps the most truthful, answer we 
can give is that they have been brought up under 
conditions that are foreign to our thought and 
life. Whoever has enjoyed the advantages of 
free education in America, whoever has been ac- 
customed from earliest childhood, to read the 
daily newspaper, whoever has habituated him- 
self to discuss freely and openly everything that 
in his judgment affected the public welfare, some- 
times even trenching upon the private affairs of 
individuals; whoever. In due time, has come to 
be trained in any of the higher institutions of 
the land which have been set up either for cul- 
ture or to furnish specific preparation for a partic- 
ular vocation, stands, and knows that he stands, 
in a peculiar relation to his fellow-men and to 
the age in which he lives. His very opportunities 
and privileges make him a debtor, and within 
certain limits prescribe the course he shall pur- 
sue. He can no more dispute it than he can 
dispute the oracles of God. 

But neither the spirit of the age nor the in- 
stitutions under which the scholar is reared, con- 
stitute the final or the most imperative form of 
the call that sets him apart for the service of 
his kind. There is a sense in which the mandate 
comes directly from on high. We are the chUdren 
of God. Consciously or unconsciously we walk 
in the imseen presence, and we have an inward 
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ear by which God speaks to us out of the infinite 
silence. When Theodore Parker was a boy, walk- 
ing in the field one day he lifted his hand to 
strike a dumb creature with intent to kill. But 
something restrained him in the act. He ran to 
his mother for an explanation. His mother said, 
"Some people call it conscience. But I call it 
the voice of God." Every hmnan being is en- 
dowed with that function which brings him into 
contact with the Creator. It is the heavenly 
ladder over which, as in the vision of Jacob, the 
angels ascend and descend forever. To ordinary 
mortals, to be sure, the vision may be lost in the fog 
of imbelief , or it may be obscured by the drifting 
sands of indifference, or the eyes may be blinded 
by "the cares of this world and the deceitfulness 
of riches," so they cannot see it. But it is true, 
nevertheless, and nothing can destroy it. Some 
day it may emerge in all its original power and 
splendor. But for one who has had the scholar's 
training the conscience should be alive and active 
always. To him the proclamation of the way of 
duty should be clear and distinct. By their very 
nature his studies are such that they must set 
before him continually the noblest standards of 
human action. At every step of his progress he 
m bidden to live not for himself alone; to lose 
his life in the collective life of the world and find 
it again in the assurance of happiness and pro- 
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gress secured in the lives of others; to bow to 
the law which "proceeds from the bosom of God" 
and will abide when all human edicts have perished. 
The scholar's conscience is the ultimate source of 
the Divine imperative. 

But God's choices have a distinct intention. 
He is lavish in the exercise of power, unsearchable 
in the display of wisdom, and without limit in the 
manifestation of love. Yet there is no aimless 
drift in his creative efforts, no lack of order in 
his plans, and no waste prodigality in the out- 
pouring of his affection. Everywhere new life is 
emerging and the great process of building is going 
forward. On the vast scales the worlds are un- 
folding and developing. On the minute scale that 
which the lens of the microscope reveals testifies 
to the same high purpose of creation. Every- 
where, too, there is the unvarying operation of 
an infinitely wise law. There is more than ante- 
cedent and consequent in the happenings of the 
universe, there is cause and effect workmg with 
intelligent design. Eversrwhere are the indications 
of beneficence, order for the sake of order, beauty 
for the sake of beauty, life for the sake of life, and 
joy as the grand ultimatum of existence, alike in 
the outgomgs of the morning and evening and in 
all the pulsations of the sentient creation. But 
when we turn to the phenomena of human experi- 
ence and activity we seem to see the culmination 
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of the motive by which God works. History pro- 
claims just as clearly the action of law as the 
phases of the moon or the orbit of a star. The 
rise and fall of nations are but parts of a great 
providential movement by which humanity 
marches ever toward perfection, while the ex- 
periences of the individual soul, joyful to-day and 
sorrowful to-morrow, are just as sure witnesses of 
the goodness of God as the unerring flight of 
birds and the unfailing beauty and fragrance of 
the flowers. 

This being so, it must follow that the calling of 
men and, above all, the calling of scholars, is for 
results. There is no intimation that they are 
chosen merely to absorb simlight, consume the 
fruits of the earth and give themselves up to the 
ecstasy of contemplation. That is not the way 
the divine patrimony is bestowed. The noblest 
gift appears in the fruitfuhiess of him who re- 
ceives it. But what kind of fruits we may well 
ask. 

The first fruit that he who is chosen of God 
for a great office should bear is direct and personal 
service; and no one, I am sure, can render this 
kind of service so effectively as the person of 
superior culture and trainmg. Time would fail 
me were I to attempt to give anything like an 
adequate treatment to this phase of the subject. 
Indeed it might well afford a specific theme for 
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the most august occasion. It is unnecessary, 
however, in this presence to do more than point 
out a few of the ways in which this kind of service 
may be rendered. The most important duties of 
personal service by which the scholar is confronted 
may be summed up under four heads. Social ob- 
ligations, civic obligations, the obligations of edu- 
cation, and the obligations of charity. No man 
has a right to turn with indifference away from 
those whom, in the order of Providence, his lot 
is cast, least of all he who has enjoyed advantages 
of intellectual training beyond the majority of 
his fellows. Is the quality of social life high and 
pure ? Upon him chiefly is the responsibility that 
there shall be no incursion of evil elements and 
no decadence. Is it dismembered and without 
vitality ? To him falls the duty of re-organization 
and the inspiration to reform, that the members 
may learn to subordinate their private aims to the 
general good and to imite their forces for the up- 
lifting of humanity and the coming of the King- 
dom of God. 

In like manner the civic no less than the social 
order turns to the scholar for tribute. We Uve 
under a democracy. The law of the land emar 
nates from the people. The doctrines on which 
the law is based, must at some time, at least, 
have had popular support. Those who exercise 
authority among us and who execute the laws 
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are chosen from ourselves to bear rule. If the 
law is harsh and unjust in its operation, if the 
doctrines that are proclaimed as the shibboleths 
of political action are antiquated or untrue, if 
the rulers are selfish and corrupt, the people them- 
selves are at fault. To whom shall they turn for 
help in an effort to make the State an instrument 
of righteousness and their magistrates the servants 
of the Uving God, so readily as to those who have 
been trained in the principles of equality, integrity, 
and justice? 

But neither society nor government exists for 
a single day. Their work is never done. They 
must look forward ever to undertakings and 
achievements in the future which as yet have 
scarcely taken form in the minds even of doctri- 
naires. The responsibilities of citizenship pass 
from generation to generation. No argument is 
needed surely to show that for such duties there 
must be adequate preparations, intellectual and 
moral. It may be said that the common school, 
for which such ample provisions have been made 
in the laws of the land, exists to do that work. 
But I need not remind you that the glory of a state 
does not consist in the laws which wise men, 
acting in obedience to enlightened public senti- 
ment, may have enacted, not in the institutions 
which good citizens in some happy time have 
created. Unless those who are trained themselves. 
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and know in their own experience the essentials 
of sound education, keep their hands upon the 
public schools and hold them to their perfonnance 
of their duty, they may become, even here in 
Massachusetts, as dead and worthless as they were 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Then, too, the poor we have always with us, 
the poor in purse and the poor in spirit. They 
cry to us day and night, and we cannot turn a 
deaf ear to them and give a just accoimt of our 
stewardship. The Christian senthnent of our tune 
calls upon us to take the poor in spirit and endow 
them with those heavenly riches which moths 
cannot corrupt and thieves cannot steal; the 
poor m purse and endow them with what is better 
than silver or gold, the power of earning an honest 
living among honest men. Charity exists no longer 
m sentimentality. Its functions are now discharged 
by those who are able to imderstand the condi- 
tions of every form of poverty, and to devise the 
measures that will eradicate it. 

Another result for which the scholar is chosen, 
is that he may be a light. I do not mean that 
he is to impart his knowledge in perceptive form, 
though no doubt teaching is a proper office of 
those who have wherewithal to instruct. But I 
refer rather to the light that shines imbidden 
and without effort from the inward qualities of 
heart and lif^. Those who havQ rendered the 
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greatest service to mankind; and left the strongest 
and deepest impression upon the civilization of 
the world, have not been those who have cried 
loudly from the housetops or harangued in the 
market-place. They have not been those who 
have been most voluble in their professions of 
faith, or who have sought most diligently to make 
proselytes to their own particular cult. They have 
been those rather who in a quiet and humble 
way have put their convictions into their personal- 
ities, who have become living epistles known and 
read of all men. In other words, character is 
the supreme product, bom out of heroic struggle 
and lofty meditation, and it speaks in command- 
ing accents when all other voices are hushed. 
Moses was slow of speech and often silent, but 
even to this day his majestic figure towers above 
the clouds of Sinai, and men and nations will 
turn to him for the law that is to guide them 
to happiness and peace. Saint Paul was, accord- 
ing to his own description of himself, mean in 
stature and in speech contemptible; and yet not 
so much by his writings, which are almost un- 
matched among human compositions for their 
wisdom, their strength, and sometimes their beauty, 
as by his complete submission to the will of his 
Master, he has become the chief support in the 
great temple of Christian truth. So it is with 
the scholar to-day. It is not what he has learned, 
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vast though his store of knowledge may be, nor 
even his keenness of thought, rendered tenfold 
more keen by the profoundest meditations, that 
leads men to turn to him in extremities for help 
and inspiration, but rather those forms of knowl- 
edge and those manifestations of intelligence that 
have been transmuted into life. 

But there is a still nobler result among the 
possibilities of the scholar's achievement, and that 
is the power to supply motive. The world forges 
ahead, pamfully and slowly, through blood and 
fire, through tribulation and anguish of spirit, it 
climbs up the rough and diflScult steps of pro- 
gress and comes at length to some sweet halting- 
place above the clouds where the sun shines in 
full and imrestricted splendor. What wonder that 
it should wish to tarry there and rest for a season ! 
What wonder that it should conclude, after a 
little, that its warfare is accomplished and its 
strife ended ! What wonder that those who have 
been bom in the blessed light of peace, especially 
after the toil-stained and battle-scarred heroes of 
the earlier conflict have passed to their reward, 
should grow up in the belief that there is nothmg 
left for them but to sit down in idleness and 
enjoy the fruits of the conquest! This is the 
peril that besets society and even individual men, 
in all ages. There is a constant tendency, espe- 
cially in the hour of achievement and victory, to 
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fall away from the great moral ideals which the 
past has bequeathed. Here is the opportunity 
for the true leaders of mankind, for those who 
have been brought into commimion with the peren- 
nial lessons of history, who have caught the spirit 
of the ages, to take their stand in the serenity 
of a great conviction and teach men a new and 
better way. It is for them to show that the 
victory is not yet entirely won, that there are 
other heights towering above and more difficult 
of access, which will be reached before perfection 
will be complete, that there is still for all men 
a field of toil and hardship and stress, that only 
after sorrow and tears can men bring their sheaves 
with them, that no civilization has reached its 
goal, that no form of human society has come 
so far on its journey that it does not need more 
light and love, and that no man can fold his 
hands in patience and calmly wait for the be- 
stowal of a crown of righteousness until he can 
say, "I have fought the good fight, I have fin- 
ished my course, I have kept the faith." In all 
this, moreover, it is for them to go before and 
blaze the way. 

But what is the encouragement for so much 
stringency and heartache and anxious effort? 
How can hiunan nerves bear the strain? We 
have all read with wonder the accoimt of Wash- 
ington's receipt of Arnold's treachery, how after 
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a night of agony, alone in his chamber, he came 
forth as serene and immoved as though some one 
had brought him in the darkness the tidings of 
a trimnphant conflict with the enemy by one of 
his generals. Doubtless he reaUzed as he paced 
the floor in silence, that the worst that could 
happen to him was failure, and that even to fail 
in a good cause was not to fail at all, while if 
he succeeded, countless millions of men in the 
generations to come would enjoy the fruits of 
his success. The great commander, whose stead- 
fast devotion to the cause which he had espoused 
gave to the world the grandest nation of modem 
times, teaches us this lesson. We are to stand 
in our places and to do our work, finding our 
reward, if need be, in the consciousness of duty 
done. Yet we are permitted to look forward, to 
remember that we work for great and enduring 
good in the life of the world, to have a vision of 
the coming ages in which men will reap with joy 
where we have sown in tears, to see our own 
posterity entering in, through the door which we 
have hardly opened, to a rich and splendid in- 
heritance. This is our encouragement, if any were 
needed to secure our fidelity, that we work for 
results that are to abide and scatter their bless- 
ings broadcast, world without end. 

The permanence of the effort of those to whom 
is given this sublime privilege of leadership ap- 
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pears first in institutions. There is nothing which 
men are more prone to accept as a matter of 
course and without reflection than institutions. 
Instead of manifesting gratitude for what has been 
done, we even raise the question why the founders 
did not build better. Still the fact remains that 
these workers Uve in the institutions which they 
created through sacrifice and self-denial. For my- 
self I cannot come into this chapel to-day, on this 
occasion of so much fruitfuhiess and promise, with- 
out thinking of Charles Tufts, who lived and died, 
as we say, "land poor,'' that he might bestow 
these broad acres adjacent to the great metrop- 
olis of New England and make possible the most 
beautiful site for a college that the new world 
contains. So, too, I think of Packard who en- 
dured the reputation of meanness that he might 
have more to give to this child of his affection, 
and of Walker who said in his will that his fortime 
was the result of "toilsome days and anxious 
nights," and who thus worked that he might lay 
great foundations of learning. And yet we com- 
plain that our endowment is so meager. So if 
we look abroad on the wider field of the world's 
civilization the same facts appear. When we de- 
posit our ballot in the box on election day, who 
of us ever stops to think of that "band of exiles" 
at Plymouth, not one of whom ever thought, 
even in that awful first winter of starvation, 
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disease, and death, of turning backward to the 
land of plenty which they had left behind them. 
Yet it was they who, in that document to which 
they signed their names before they left the May- 
flower, secured to us those highest prerogatives 
of freemen, of choosing our own rulers and of 
being chosen oiu^elves to office. And there are 
those among us who want more freedom. If we 
desired stronger examples we may recall that the 
apostles waged what must often have seemed to 
them a losing battle and finally gave up their 
lives without beholding many signs of ultimate 
victory. But to-day the vast, triumphant, and 
irresistible organism of the Christian Church not 
only bears witness to their fidelity, but bids us 
remember that if we are faithful to our convic- 
tions, our work shall take shape in the living 
forces of human progress and shall be cherished 
among the most precious inheritances of man- 
kind forever. 

Again, let me say, that it is the privilege of 
the scholar to affect permanently the future in 
setting the ideals by which our work is to be 
done. The world goes forward, not so much in 
the strength of past achievements, as in what 
it hopes to achieve. Moreover, it is of the highest 
possible advantage that all our standards imply 
the ultimate perfection of the race. Why is this ? 
First of all no doubt because our Divine Lord 
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and Master made no compromises with duty. 
He laid down a rule of positive, unvarjdng, and 
absolute morality. He brought his own life into 
conformity to it. He demanded that his followers, 
likewise, should be contented with nothing short 
of absolute obedience, and if for any reason they 
failed in their attainments, they might look for- 
ward to the new opportimities in the new life 
beyond the grave. In other words, there is to be 
no cessation of human effort until perfection is 
reached. It is this fact, perhaps, which has more 
powerfully than all others, influenced the thought 
of the world. At all events, it has put hope 
into human hearts, where before there was only 
despair. It has taught men to strive and look 
forward, and it has encouraged us all to believe 
that patient continuance in well-doing will pro- 
duce at last a higher tjrpe of manhood. The Re- 
public of God may not be here, but it will emerge. 
The true social equality has not yet been reaUzed, 
but it will be found with "the process of the 
Sims.'' The perfect man has not appeared since 
the Son of God gave up his life on Calvary, but 
we shall see him and know him as soon as one 
can be foimd who will accept without reserve, 
the law which Christ prescribed. This surely is 
what is involved in all the sage devices which our 
teachers and leaders have projected for the better- 
ment of the world. 
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Then, too, at last I could affirm that the teach- 
ings and aspirations of scholars are taken up into 
the life of the age. What is this strange com- 
posite which we call civilization ? What are these 
statutes, written not on tables of stone, but in 
our very hearts, to which the poorest and mean- 
est of us feels that he must conform? What are 
these institutions, social, civic, and domestic, which 
furnish light, atmosphere, and shelter to us ? Of 
course we may answer these things are the be- 
quests of the mysterious past. This is the way 
that 

"Owners and occupants of earlier dates, 
From graves forgotten, stretch their dusty hands. 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates." 

This, however, is but a partial answer, because 
it seems to indicate a separation between the 
thoughts and deeds of men and the forms in 
which they appear to-day; whereas, the truth is, 
that there is no dead hand out of an imknown 
sepulcher guiding the destinies of men; there is 
no old and worn-out precept which did service 
in a former age, revamped for service in our 
modem life; there is no collection of ancient doc- 
trines, warm once with the living faith of those 
who cherished them, transmuted like the con- 
tents of our grandmother's garrets, to do service 
under the white light of this later time. The 
thoughts of wise men who walked in the Agora, 
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declaimed in the forum, preached in the market- 
place, and meditated in the cloister, are neither 
stale nor antiquated, but are a part of the broad 
intelligence which we proudly call the light of 
our time. The noble deeds which marked the 
heroes and martyrs of old, live in the action of 
those who do and dare for their coimtry and race 
to-day. The faith of those who saw heaven 
opened and Jesus standing on the right hand of 
God, has entered into the aspiration of the devout 
beUevers in all lands, and enabled them to wait 
with an imtroubled spirit for the coming of the 
Son of Man in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory. 
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** Exact ru> more than that which is appointed unto you. . . . 
Do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely; and be content 
with your wages.^^ 

The proclamation of the Christian religion, from 
its beginning in John the Baptist to its conclusion 
in St. Paul and John the Evangelist, encounters 
every variety of public service — publicans, sol- 
diers, Jewish dignitaries, Roman procurators, tribu- 
tary kings, and the common people of every rank 
in the social scale, and of nearly every nationality 
as well. This is not accidental. It is typical and 
prophetic. Christianity is meant for men, and it 
must touch them in every phase of their experi- 
ence. Those who live in the world and who are doing 
the world's work must look to the Christian reli- 
gion for definite and positive instruction in every 
time of doubt and difficulty ; for inspiration also, 
and for the quickening power of example. No- 
where is this fact more distinctly apparent than in 
a great school whose principal function is to fit 
men and women, by long, carefully devised, and 
systematic training for the discharge of duties on 
which the public welfare and happiness depend. 
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We are met to-day for a word of final instruction 
to a considerable company of young persons who, 
in most instances after at least four years of disci- 
pline in this institution, are now going forth with 
the honors of the college, some for further and 
more specific study, and others to make immediate 
application of the knowlege they have acquired in 
the service of mankind. We cannot of course 
forget the traditions that are behind us, and the 
inheritance which is ours. We cannot be unmind- 
ful of the light in which we stand ; nor can we 
ignore the questions that are in the air. Above 
all, it is impossible for us not to recognize the 
marvelous portents for the future. The relation- 
ship both of the work that is to be done and of the 
personality of the workers must be present in our 
thought. I suppose that the consideration that is 
uppermost in the mind of every one has reference 
not merely to the choice that is to be made, but to 
the manner of its accomplishment — what instru- 
ments are to be used, what degree of thoroughness 
is to be attained, in what spirit the work is to be 
done. The real question, then, is one of responsi- 
bility. Does the workman who goes forth to serve 
the public owe anything to the public in whose 
service he is engaged ? Are there any obligations 
which, on the grounds of humanity and on the 
grounds of religion, he is bound to fulfill ? The 
time certainly demands a frank and fearless answer 
to this question. 
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I shall use this opportunity to submit a few 
considerations that have some bearing upon it. 

At the outset, I should lay it down as an indis- 
putable proposition that every public servant must 
recognize the worthiness and dignity of those whom 
he serves. There is an unhappy tendency often on 
the part of those who feel that they have enjoyed 
superior opportunities, and are therefore possessed 
of superior wisdom, to treat with condescension 
those less fortunate than themselves. They think 
perhaps that such conduct enhances their own 
importance and makes their influence more secure. 
Not infrequently, however, the effect produced is 
the very opposite of that which they are seeking 
to reach. A man may be ignorant of your spe- 
cialty, but he is not therefore a fool. He may have 
a standard of judgment far more accurate and 
trustworthy. He knows how to detect an unjust 
estimate and can see through the thin veneer of 
baseless assumption. The fact that he has not 
had the same privileges as others does not make 
him less sensitive to their good opinion. Conde- 
scension rankles in the breast of such an one. It 
cuts not infrequently like a knife sharpened on 
both edges, and thus destroys the power to secure 
a hospitable reception for any proffered service. 
Men distrust the good intentions of those who 
wilfully wound every one whom they regard as 
inferior to themselves, and they turn away with 
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incredulity, and not infrequently even with 
loathing, from one who is deficient in the spirit of 
genuine sympathy. It is only by the larger out- 
look that the way is found to the hearts of men. 

In other words, there must always be present in 
the heart of one who is called to serve his fellows 
the spirit of humanity. He must have power not 
only to estimate men at their true value, but to 
have sympathy with them according to their value 
and according to their humanity as well. In a 
sense, we must admit that some lives are more 
valuable than others. Nor can we disguise the 
fact that we are drawn by a stronger and more 
spontaneous impulse to some rather than to others. 
The heads of great enterprises ; the thinkers and 
and teachers who incite and mould the opinions of 
mankind ; kings and magistrates ; statesmen and 
legislators; judges and the executors of justice, 
are, generally speaking, of more consequence than 
those who merely compose the units of the vast 
herds of people by which they are surrounded. So, 
too, there are certain inherited graces with which 
some persons are born that have an irresistible 
attraction. Nor need we forget the bonds of kin- 
ship and the tender affection which springs from 
intimate association and contact. 

But when due allowance has been made for all 
these things there stiU remains the great funda- 
mental fact of the imity of the race — that we 
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are all made in the image of God, that we have 
one origin and one destiny, that we are fellow- 
workers together in the great process of moulding 
and shaping character, and that there is a sense in 
which the humblest is equal with the highest, and 
that we are summoned by the very exigencies of 
our being to exhibit the sympathetic temper, not 
merely because so many of our fellow-men need 
what we have that they have not, but because we 
owe an incalculable debt to them for the positions 
which we hold ourselves. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they have paid tribute to our happiness. 
They have built the house in which we live. They 
have established the civil and social order in which 
we find both our opportunity and our joy. They 
walk by our side. They cross our pathway at 
every angle, and they have a demand for service 
which we cannot afford to neglect. We must 
accept it, therefore, in the spirit of a profound I'e- 
gard for essential manhood. 

This view of our relations, too, will prevent us 
from attempting to force either our own habits or 
our own opinions upon others. Nothing is more 
obstructive of the world's progress than intolerance. 
Yet how prone we are to practice it. We assume 
that our ways are the only civilized ways, and that 
men must live as we live or be put into the cate- 
gory of barbarians. " Live and let live " has long 
been a motto in the realm pf industry, and for 
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many generations there has been a growing effort to 
secure conformity to it. But in the domain of 
thought, progress has been slower. We take even 
our convictions by dictation. Oftentimes an- 
tiquity, great names, unbroken tradition, a vener- 
able cult, a powerful hierarchy, constitute the sole 
warrant, supported by the domineering tendency of 
those who are the expounders, often self-appointed, 
of the asserted truth. But the process has not 
always been without friction. However prone the 
human mind may be to avoid contention and accept 
the things that most vitally concern the welfare of 
the soul upon unquestioned authority, now and 
then revolt will break forth, and we get reform by 
violence, by a process so awful in the cruelty and 
suffering which it entails that it more than offsets 
the good it accomplishes. The maintenance and 
propagation of opinions by force, even though it 
be only a moral force, is an expedient that is 
fraught with danger. The best and most endur- 
ing progress that the world can make is through 
liberty. Give ideas the room and scope of free- 
dom and they will inevitably unfold, in the clear 
light of human knowledge, to something that is 
both beneficent and permanent. But this is a re- 
sult that can be secured only through respect for 
other people's faculties and other people's convic- 
tions — with some deference even to their preju- 
dices. 
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In short, to do a good work, and do it effectively, 
to do it in such a way as to secure for it recogni- 
tion and appreciation from the start, one must 
recognize the humanity in men ; that it is a great 
mystic brotherhood to which we all belong, a vast 
family in which every one's distinction and power 
are accurately measured by both the quantity and 
quality of service. To sit on thrones, judging the 
tribes of Israel, is given only to those who count 
their own glory as nothing, and who labor and 
pray to God day and night for Israel that it may 
be saved. This is the great law that runs through 
all the ranges of social life. It shows its action 
in the mightiest. We like to think of the gentiest 
and greatest monarch of the English race, who for 
more than sixty years ruled the British empire and 
gave her name to the grandest epoch in human 
annals. Her whole life was a life of humility and 
service. As a wife she was faithful to the noblest 
ideals of wifely duty and affection. As a mother 
she simply sought like any other Englishwoman 
to fulfill all the demands of motherly devotion and 
prudence. As a queen she took her people, high 
and low, rich and poor, into her heart. Wherever 
any, on sea or land, suffered or died for the common 
weal, her tears were the first to fall, her heart was 
the first to bleed. Nor did she confine her sym- 
pathy only to those who hailed her as their queen. 
She held in almost equal regard all who spoke the 
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English tongue, declaring in the time of America's 
greatest peril, "I wiU not sign any paper that 
means war with the United States." So that when 
she died the sorrow for her loss among the people 
of the great Republic across the ocean was just as 
keen as that of her own subjects. 

Likewise this law shows its action in the hum- 
blest. Even in the lowliest circles those who for- 
get themselves in their desire to serve, and work 
from a consuming affection and regard for their 
fellows, inevitably rise to royal dignity and impe- 
rial sway through the whole scope of their activity. 

But it may be asked, shall not they who have 
their own way to make in life and who must get 
forward, if at all, by their own exertions, look for 
any reward? Yes, certainly. But for no more 
than a just return for service rendered. Nay, 
they must see to it that the service is not a scant 
service. 

There are those who seem to expect everything 
from the public and offer almost nothing in return. 
They use the public highway, for example, and 
never think of the expense and toil by which it 
was constructed ; they use the public schools and 
never once remember the resources from which 
they have been provided ; they accept the protec- 
tion of the police and never for a moment recall 
that this is a great public benefaction. That thing 
which we call the Public, more particular in its 
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oversight, more painstaking in its provision for 
human needs, and more potent in its dominion 
than even the Roman emperor in the time of Jesus, 
has a just claim upon the thought, the effort, and 
the love of every person in it. But sometimes 
the best way of meeting this claim is not through 
some large and striking deed done in the eye of 
the whole world, having the good of the entire 
community prominently in view, but rather by the 
quiet, humble, unobtrusive things of daily practice, 
done to those who touch elbows with us in the 
busy thoroughfares of life and who make requisi- 
tion upon us for stipulated hire in the way of our 
profession or calling. The manner in which we 
meet this demand is an important part of the per- 
formance of public duty. 

Surely it cannot be heresy to say that such ser- 
vice should be generous. The servant should see 
to it that his employer receives all that he bar- 
gained for and a little more. He who works with 
one eye upon the overseer and the other upon the 
clock, whose chief object seems to be to see, not 
how much but how little he can render in return 
for the compensation granted, may " pass muster " 
in the ranks of honorable service now and then, but 
more often he is an " unprofitable servant," who, 
sooner or later, " will be cast into outer darkness." 
The young man in the business office or store who 
comes at the appointed hour and does with pimc- 
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tuality every duty that is required, will receive the 
commendation of his master and be the repository 
of a certain measure of confidence. But the young 
man who comes before the appointed time, who 
does things that are not prescribed, and who re- 
mains at his post until the work is done, thus 
making himself indispensable to his employer, by 
and by will hear his master say, " Well done, good 
and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things." This is especially true of those who, by 
virtue of their knowledge, their skill, and their 
training, stand a little above the general level, and 
offer something to the public which is essential to 
its health, its comfort, its happiness and general 
welfare. Here the offering must be without com- 
putation of reward. It must break forth from the 
heart as a spontaneous, irrepressible, overflowing, 
generous gift. Then it will not only be welcomed 
with joy and honor, but returned with like generosity 
in good measure, pressed down and running over. 
In addition to this, the public demands an hon- 
est service ; it has no patience with a poseur. 
Substitutes and subterfuges are alike unwelcome. 
The culprit in court does not escape conviction or 
sentence because in some other relations in life he 
has been a good citizen. Judges and juries have 
regard only to the infraction of the law, and the 
prisoner at the bar cannot plead immunity from 
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punishment because he has rendered some service 
to the State. So, too, pretenses count for nothing 
in the inexorable judgments of the world. There 
are certain ranges of experience where cheating is 
impossible. A false witness may send an innocent 
man to jail, but his own soul will be bound with 
chains irrefragable. One may deceive his teacher 
by a crib or a cram, but he himself is the only per- 
son cheated. One may secure a diploma by cheap 
and worthless devices; but the mere diploma 
counts for but little. The world never asks to see 
it. It tries men not by their pretenses but by 
their deeds. I took my diploma forty-four years 
ago from the hand of the great first president of 
this college. I have scarcely seen it since, and 
nobody has ever asked me to exhibit it as a guar- 
anty of my education. The world has its own 
standards of measurement ; we cannot escape them 
by certificates. Even in the closest relations of 
personal intercourse there is a kind of intuitive 
and unerring judgment. In the region of bargain 
and sale the buyer soon finds out whether the goods 
are honest or not, while in professional life those 
who need professional services quickly discern how 
to choose their man. The great physicians and 
the great lawyers command the great cases and the 
great fees. Honest work and honest attainment 
always have an honest value. 

I do not, of course, overlook the differences in 
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individual endowment. The element of native 
capacity is something that must be reckoned with. 
That indefinable thing which the world calls genius 
puts a man in the front rank and even gives him 
the leadership among his fellows. But there is 
one kind of genius that falls within the reach of 
every human being, and that is the genius for hard 
work. That, moreover, is the genius that is the 
most reliable and the hardest to outstrip or over- 
come in the race of life. It is the magical force 
before which all difficulties vanish. It is the key 
to whose mystic touch all portals open. It is the 
strange enchantment which puts opportunity in 
the sure and steady grasp of the faithful worker. 
Like a gleaming and unvarying star in the far-off 
heavens it goes before and leads the way to glori- 
ous achievement for every honest toiler of our 
race. Moreover, this boon will never be denied to 
a single human soul. It can transfigure the mean- 
est estate ; it can enlarge the poorest capacity ; it 
can exalt and dignify the humblest calling. So 
that if we really wish to serve the world with the 
best that is within us, if we wish to bless humanity 
with all that we can give in the fullness of our 
powers, if we wish to enable men to see a little 
more clearly in the sunlight of our experience, we 
have only to lay hold of this form of genius that is 
laid in the cradle of every child as it comes from 
the hand of God. 
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I should fail, however, to say all that ought to 
be said of this phase of responsibility, if I did not 
remind you that all true forms of effort imply a 
mutuality of service. The world does not expect 
something for nothing. It receives, but it gives. 
Indeed, it is because of blessings already conferred 
that it looks to us in confident expectation for the 
bravest and best work that we are able to accom- 
plish. We are called by our holy religion to un- 
selfish devotion. We are summoned to do good 
without even a thought of reward. We are com- 
manded to sow whether we live to reap the harvest 
or not. The constant unvarying pressure of duty 
cannot be evaded. 

And yet, this is only one side of the vast and 
complicated structure of human service. In every 
form of social existence we perceive that all duties 
are reciprocal. The mother loves her child with 
unutterable affection, so that she does not count 
any effort a sacrifice, any toil a hardship, that can 
bring happiness or blessing to the life of the child. 
But that is because the child has brought some- 
thing into her life that was not there before and 
that only the child could bring. The child looks 
up to the parent with honor and reverent devo- 
tion, not only because the parent sheltered and 
nurtured him in weakness, but because the parent, 
by disinterested love, has set before him an ideal 
and example of reverence and devotion. The 
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patriot springs to the defense of his country in her 
hour of peril, laying aside every present and pei^ 
sonal interest, and rushes forward at the word of 
command into the very jaws of death, singing as 
the Romans did, 

'* Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori," 

because the country is to him the embodiment of 
the noblest aspiration of the human heart, and the 
instrument for the attainment of all that is most 
precious in human freedom and in civil and social 
order. My neighbor and friend calls for neighborly 
and friendly service, because he is my neighbor 
and friend, and because by every hour of his exis- 
tence he adds to the charm and comfort of my 
home. No human life can claim an isolated being. 
It is only a factor in a mighty whole, a part of a 
complex and complicated entity, and must do its 
utmost for the common good, expecting only a 
reasonable return for its reasonable service. 

Nor is it strife and effort only that make up the 
sum of human duty. There is a contentment of 
spirit that is the consummation and flower of the 
life that fulfills the noblest service. The final sum- 
ming up of duty which the great Baptist put 
before the Roman soldier was, " Be content with 
your wages." What a proclamation was that 
amidst the garishness and pomp of Roman glory I 
What a proclamation is that amidst the selfish 
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strivings and the material standaids of our time 1 
Do we not hear the voice of the great Forerunner 
ringing across the centuries, calling to men in high 
places and low places, bidding them cease from 
their unseemly and worldly strivings, from their 
unjust and unholy exactions, from tumult and vio- 
lence, exhorting them to walk in quiet, orderly, 
and honest ways, to render a faithful and efficient 
service in the places which they have been set to 
fill, and to maintain a calm content in view of the 
rewards that come to them from God? 

This spirit of content involves, I may say, the 
exclusion of greed. This perhaps is the most 
flagrant sin of our generation. I do not, of course, 
forget the great and noble achievements by which 
our age is characterized, achievements so mighty 
and peculiar that they make the nineteenth century 
stand in a unique place among all the centuries 
that have ever been since the creation of man. I 
do not forget the great inventions that have shed 
their blessings in every home, the discoveries that 
have given a new. charm to the world and made its 
mystery less terrible, but more profound and more 
potent. I do not forget that we ride as it were 
upon the wings of the wind; that we send our 
voices careering across the continent and under 
the depths of the sea ; that we have by our devices 
so shrunk the volume and compass of the world 
that the very antipodes seem to cross hands with 
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each other. I do not forget that we spend our 
days in a perfect network of mgenious contrivances, 
every one of which proclaims the power and glory 
of the human intellect, every one of which has 
become so inwrought with our daily experiences 
that it seems to be essential to our comfort and 

joy. 

But when I reflect upon the motive that has 
brought all this to pass, my pride is humbled. 
When I remember that the impulse that has kept 
men delving and working until they have harnessed 
and subjected to their own will the occult and mys- 
terious forces of the universe is in nearly every 
instance the desire for gain, my admiration is re- 
buked. I stand in awe under the mighty arches of 
a great cathedral of the old world. I look around 
on the vast pile which was centuries in building 
and which it would require the resources of an 
empire to reproduce. My eye is caught by the 
delicacy and grace which seemed to be the response 
to every tap of the workman's hammer. I say, 
surely the men of the olden time were not inferior 
to the men of to-day ; and when I am reminded, 
too, that all this majesty and beauty were the 
votive offerings of faith and love, my soul is filled 
with humility and gratitude. I would not put 
back the hands on the dial plate of time. I would 
not have the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
exchange places with the twelfth and thirteenth 
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centuries. I would not have mankind halt in their 
mighty march of progress. Nor would I put out 
of mind the marvelous offerings for learning and 
charity which render our age illustrious. But I 
could wish that we had something more of the re- 
ligious faith, something more of the absorbing de- 
votion, something more of the self-denying love of 
those earlier times injected into our age, even 
though it might mean for all of us a simpler life 
and a loss of some of the products which we now 
reckon as a part of the wealth of the world. Eco- 
nomics might show a diminution in its account, but 
our essential humanity would be vastly enriched. 
Then, too, the spirit of content involves the put- 
ting away of false standards of Uving. Even the 
superficial observer must perceive that there are 
many such standards which are obstructive and 
depressing. There is the notion that luxuries 
only make life tolerable ; that idleness is the one 
"delectable mountain," to attain which a man is 
justified in putting forth all his energies for a 
season ; that since wealth brings leisure, therefore 
labor is a degradation, a badge of servitude and 
shame ; that wealth is the only good, and will jus- 
tify in its attainment meaness and wickedness and 
even violence. I suppose that these false standards 
have been the bane of human existence from the 
foundation of the world. The older civilizations 
of which we have but slight traces in brick and 
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stone and parchment bear testimony of them. 
Jesus tells of the man who said, ** Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years ; take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry." In every age the 
arrogance of riches has made the poor resentful 
and filled them with unrest. In every age the de- 
sire for physical and temporal and transient delight 
has obscured men's vision and led them to over- 
look the greater and deeper realities of life. But 
this ought not to be the case with those to whom 
the temple of learning has swung wide its gates. 
They ought to perceive the spiritual side of being. 
They ought to behold the endless and living quali- 
ties of the soul. They ought to know that the real 
happiness of life is to be secured only in the acqui- 
sition of those things that will not perish in the 
using. They ought to believe that knowledge is 
an indestructible possession; that wisdom not only 
reveals the secrets of the universe but gives an 
even poise to the soul amid aU the distractions of 
time ; that the open mind and the refined intelli- 
gence fit men for delightful intercourse with the 
most exalted of their own contemporaries, and put 
them in vital touch with the wise and good of all 
ages. They ought to rest in the conviction that 
true happiness comes only to those who have set 
worldliness aside and devoted themselves to tiie 
cultivation of the powers which age cannot weaken 
nor the changing fortunes of the world destroy. 
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In a word, then, life finds its full satisfaction, 
at last, in the spirit. To him who has found the 
real center of his being, what does it matter 
<^ though the earth be removed and the mountains 
be carried into the midst of the sea " ? What does 
it matter that there are tumults and upheavals and 
overtumings all around? What does it matter 
whether riches roll in like the waves of the sea or 
take to themselves wings and fly away? What 
does it matter though troubles accumulate and 
poverty pinches sore? What does it matter though 
tiie summons sounds to go down into the valley of 
tiie shadow of death ? So long as the eye is fixed 
on the star of truth, whose light pales not in any 
tempest, so long as the thought rises above the 
clouds and pierces the empyrean, so long as the 
treasures of knowledge and virtue remain un- 
changed in every complication, so long as faith 
continues unshaken and even grows brighter and 
stronger amid the gathering shades of mortality, 
a man may bid defiance to anxiety and care, and 
wait serenely for the fruition of his efforts and the 
attamment of his ideals. He may say, ** Here I 
am in the turmoil of this busy world, in actual 
contaxjt with eveiy variety and type of being, ready 
to perform the appointed task ; here I am face to 
face with the darkened himian intellect, ready to 
flash upon it the light of my own knowledge; here 
I am in a world of unfulfilled desires, full of heart- 
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ache and sorrow, ready to lead the way to those 
great realities which sorrows never tarnish ; here 
I am surrounded by a multitude of hands out- 
stretched for help, my ears deafened by the cry of 
a myriad voices beseeching succor; here I am, 
send me." A life like that has risen to the full 
height of its great obligations and shows its readi- 
ness to meet its just responsibilities. 

Membebs op the Graduating Classes: The 
task to which I have set myself is done. But 
before you pass out finally from the discipline of 
this institution you will grant me the privilege of 
a single word of admonition and advice in the light 
of the considerations which have just been offered. 
The age into which you are about to step forth 
^th your diplomas in hand is critical and peculiar. 
It is a time of transition and readjustment from an 
old century to a new one. The world is passing 
from an order of thought that is ancient and well- 
established to one that is new and untried. It is 
passing from modes of living that have had the 
sanction of many generations of experience to 
modes that seem to be almost revolutionary, at 
least to threaten the very foundations of society. 
The views frequently promulgated concerning the 
relation which the individual sustains in the strange 
composite of social existence, and his responsibility 
towards those who share with him the duties of 
our common manhood, are startingly unlike any- 
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thing that has passed current here before. Many 
of the theories of human duty and of the principles 
that underlie the fabric of the State are unlike 
those which thus far have received the sanction 
of moralists, doctrinaires, and statesmen. These 
things will confront you on the threshold of your 
work. Problems more difficult than any that the 
classroom has presented will rise up and demand 
solution before you have taken a single forward 
step. In the solemnity of your situation and in 
view of the momentous consequences of your 
choice, you may well exclaim with those who came 
to John the Baptist in the wilderness, "What 
shall we do?" 

Remember, in spite of all the changes that have 
been wrought, the new theories that have been 
propounded, and the strange ideas that are broached, 
that the essential qualities of human nature remain 
the same from age to age. Man's relationship to 
man can never be much different. The laws that 
govern service, the rules that prescribe conduct, 
and the elements that constitute the mechanism 
of the soul are among the unchangeable verities 
of the universe. They can neither be swept away 
nor pushed aside. They are as imperishable and 
as inexorable as the Decalogue. Remember, there- 
fore, what you are and what you owe. You belong 
to a mighty brotherhood. You must not treat 
your fellows with condescension ; you must regard 
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them all as your equals, some even as your supe- 
riors. In all humility you must walk in the way 
^ch ^ .ppoint wL it i. their f,u>cl>«. to 
I»d, .od i. i[.b«rf,L«s, yo. ■»,.» give ^ 
you have that which they require. 

Nor must you stand and wait in expectation of 
reward. The reward for highest service is often 
intangible and far away, and is almost sure to be 
slow in coming. Be generous. Open the stores 
of mind and heart, and bid all come and take freely. 
Look into the faces of your comrades witii the 
clarity of truth. Neither practice deception nor 
bear false witness. Gird yourselves with the finest 
wisdom you can command, and go forth to do 
honest work and confer an honest blessing on the 
world. 

Remember tiie ties that bind you, the countless 
mercies that have been showered upon you, all tlie 
good things that have been crowded into your 
bosoms by good men, and reciprocate. Show by 
your own faithfulness your gratitude and sincerity. 
More than aU, hold yourselves above tiie fierce 
contentions of the age. Maintain an equitable 
spirit amid all the perturbations of the hour. Be 
calm. Do not worry. Never complain that the 
ways of Providence are unequal. Stand upon 
your feet and walk uprightly. Look around you 
with keenest observation, that you may be duly 
apprised of fact and truth and duty. Lift up your 
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eyes unto the hills from whence cometh your help. 
Let your thoughts mount upward with wings like 
eagles, and press on, until from the serenest heights 
of the spirit you can discern with prophetic vision 
the harmony and peace that are sure to oome in 
the plan of God to this turbulent and striving 
world. 

Remember, also, that in all your goings the eye 
of your Alma Mater will f oUow you. Her interest 
in you wiU never flag, her affection for you will 
never cool, and her approbation for every worthy 
achievement will never be wanting. This assur- 
ance she bids me give you with her parting salu- 
tation. Fabewell. 
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